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THE ERA OF GOOD FEELING. 


UR readers will remember that we ventured, two months ago, in these 
columns, to express the opinion that the Democratic party would 
accept the election of General Grant not only with equanimity but with 
cheerfulness, and that evidences of such good feeling would soon be abun- 
dantly forthcoming. These prognostications did not seem to be agreeable 
to all of our Republican contemporaries. They rebuked us—some with 
mild irony and some with delicate insinuations—for what they were pleased 
to consider an inconsistent assumption that was justified by no visible rea- 
sons. A craven disposition to worship the rising sun was imputed to us by 
a few of the brain-wearied scribes of the daily press, who know more about 
the depths of their own consciousness than they know of ours. Others, of 
wider grasp and more far-reaching vision, who know that suggestive fore- 
casts are very apt to crystallize into realities, were annoyed at the idea of the 
removal of an opposition which had served as the staunchest buttress and 
in a manner as the cohesive principle of their own party organization. On 
the whole it was pretty firmly resolved in the Republican camp that Grant 
had never been a Democrat ; that now, as always, he disliked Democrats 
very much indeed, and that it was highly absurd, in fact altogether out of 
the question, that any Democrat should be allowed to regard the newly- 
elected President with any other sentiments but those of factious hate and 
snarling opposition. 

The world moves, notwithstanding. General Grant’s election has been 
received by Southern Democrats, no less than by Northern ones, not with 
sullen apathy, not even with quiet because enforced assent, but with an 
ungrudging cordiality which is of the happiest augury for a prosperous 
administration and a reunited country. Even those who were most 
dissatisfied with the notion that Democrats would assume so contented an 
attitude, even those who most vehemently denied that there was any 
chance of such a thing, must now acknowledge that it has come to pass. 
There is no bitterness, no gnashing of teeth, no demoniac rage to warrant 
the prudential keeping up of moral or material bayonets, and so of 
consolidating and perpetuating the Radical power. From some points 
of view this may be very unfortunate, but there is no denying the facts. 
Now, these facts show that there exists in the popular breast a strong 
instinct which has persuaded the people, in spite of names and platforms, 
that General Grant is not likely to be a sectional or partisan President, 
or to be the tool of any set of fanatics or extremists. This instinct, 
as is usual with instincts, rests upon certain definite principles or pro- 
babilities which, if not immediately obvious, are susceptible of analysis 
and demonstration. Upon these principles or probabilities our own 
opinion respecting the Democratic frame of mind at this juncture 
was predicated; and we imagine a little consideration will make this 
clear to all. 

We need not dwell upon the facts that General Grant was a life-long 
Democrat prior to the war, and that the Republican convention happened 
to need him very much more than he needed it. These are circumstances 
which cannot be deprived of a certain weight, and so should be borne in 
mind, but are of themselves insufficient to justify the conclusion at which 
we shall arrive. But it so happens that the most important questions 
which the General, in entering upon his duties, will be called upon to meet 
are such as, by the force of the situation, will place him on a side 
entirely in sympathy with traditional Democratic policy and prejudices. 


The first of these is the Tenure of Office bill—a war measure, as some 


publicist has called it, growing out of the strife between the President and 
Congress—which, like some other war measures, is compatible neither 
with peace nor the Constitution. It is palpable that he will not desire to 
be hampered by this exceptionable act, nor is it right that he should be. 
Accounts differ as to the precise expressions of his opinion or wishes on 
the subject ; but this makes no difference. It is plain on its face that 
little as most men like to accept responsibility with their hands tied, Gen- 
eral Grant is among the last willingly to occupy such a position. But some 
of the ablest and most determined of the Radical leaders are understood 
to be irrevocably wedded to this bill. Oligarchies like no better than 
despots to give up power once attained. ‘There will be a struggle over 
this, and Grant will be on the Democratic side. Again, the question of 
such paramount significance a4 to dwarf nearly all others is that of the 
finances. Now, the General is so guarded, so almost exaggerated, in his 
reticence, that he hardly expresses direct opinions about anything, and his 
estimate of the importance of the financial subject, as well as the positive- 
ness of his views on certain aspects of it, may be inferred from the fact 
that he has here made a significant exception to his ordinary rule. He 
has spoken freely about the public expenditures. He is determined, so 
far as he can bring it about, upon the most rigid economy. He is certainly 
opposed to all jobs. He wants the railroads and levees and rivers and 
harbors to take care of themselves, and to let the government alone. But 








here he will be sharply opposed by nearly all the great Republican mag- 
nates. They are all, or nearly all, committed to one or more great 
schemes that need and are intriguing for the national aid. Hence the 
facts of the moment as well as traditional policy will in this matter also 
place General Grant on the Democratic side. 

To this extent—be it said in no partisan spirit—he will also be on the 
side of the people. It is not assuming too much to say that the people 
want a repeal of war measures, want a return to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, want rigid economy in public disbursements, and want—in a 
measure the Radical leaders are unwilling to assent to, but of which 
Grant’s conduct to Lee was an auspicious precursor—generous treatment 
for the conquered South. If this is democracy, we do not hesitate to say 
that the people want democracy. And although from habit and organization 
a minority of the people fought a hopeless party battle under a party ban- 
ner, it is because they hope to get what they want from the leader of their 
late antagonists that this minority, North and South, have accepted General 
Grant’s election with cheerfulness, and have so brought about an era of 
good feeling full of promise of brighter days for the country. The force 
of circumstances is stronger than even the President elect himself. It is 
not needful that he should make speeches or indeed declarations of any 
kind to let us know how, with him at the helm, the ship of state is likely 
to be steered.” 


“”T*O us Germans,” remarks Lange in his history of materialism, “ ac- 

customed as we are to associate in our minds the philosophe 
always with some professorship, it seems strange to find so many philoso- 
phers among the English statesmen ; or, what amounts to the same thing, 
so many English statesmen who are philosophers.” 

The same remark will most probably suggest itself to all foreigners who 
are familiar with the leading actors in British politics. From Lord Bacon 
down to Mr. Gladstone, the majority of the public characters in England 
have rarely been what is called mere professional politicians, but men of 
liberal education, varied learning, profound attainments, thorough Greek 
and Latin scholars, and even with much of that pedantry which attaches in 
England to classical philology. Most of them have devoted their attention 
to subjects having no apparent connection with the administration of public 
affairs and the business of the state, and yet they have managed to make a 
figure in the political world. We need not go back to the days of Lord 
Verulam for an illustration of our position. The two last British premiers 
are notable examples in point. The Earl of Derby, who in his youth 
obtained the Chancellor’s prize for Latin versification, surpassed, in his old 
age, Pope in transferring the pure Greek aroma of Homer into the vernacu- 
lar, and thus proved that his early love of the classics had outlived all the 
cares and vexations of a long and busy career. He produced that work in 
a season of envenomed party strife, and it is said that the veteran states- 
man is prouder of the half dozen editions through which his trans- 
lation has already passed than of the reform bill and all his oratorical 
triumphs in Parliament. The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, the 
founder of the new conservative school, the intellectual educator of 
the Tories, who was a match for Sir Robert-Peel, and who is to-day 
the peer of Gladstone, the greatest debater in England, has been a writer 
of novels and dramas. He prepared himself for the political arena by lit- 
erary pursuits, and passed at one stride from the regions of romance into 
the domain of political economy, statistics, and finance. Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, the dramatist, novelist, and poet, was a very successful and 
matter-of-fact colonial minister. He published, immediately after the fall 
of the administration of which he was a prominent member, a volume of 
lyrics, and is still a powerful Parliamentary speaker whom ‘his party likes 
to bring forward on all important occasions. Lord Stanley, a fine scholar 
and hard student, is the author of several excellent works on popular 
education, and a vigorous writer on various scientific subjects. Until 
appointed minister of foreign affairs in his father’s cabinet’ he had 
never paid special attention to European politics, and his tastes and 
pursuits seemed to fit him least for this department of the gublic service. 
Yet none can deny that Lord Stanley has discharged his delicate official 
duties with great credit to himself and country. Now, all these politicians 
are fine classical scholars. Having drank deep from the fountains of 
ancient literature and cultivated knowledge for its own sake, they found no 
difficulty in mastering the art of government. Turning from the Tories to 
the Liberals, we discover in their ranks the same array of scholarship, 
pedantry, dilettanteism, and diversity of accomplishments. Stuart Mill, who 
has spent the better part of his life in the solitude of his study, is one of 
the profoundest thinkers of the age. It is he who has reduced Comte’s 
positivism to a regular system, and created a new epoch in the history of 
philosophic thought. We are indebted to him for abstruse works on logic, for 
having given significance to the materialism of our time, and an inner 0 and 
harmony to the doctrines of free trade. He has disputed over the origin 
of things” with the Scotch disciples of Kant, pleaded the cause of woman's 
emancipation, and attained the perfection of civil and religious freedom in 
his Essay on Liberty. After Adam Smith, Mr. Mill is the highest authorit 
on political economy in England, the home of that science. There is 
Layard, author of the History of the Ancient Civilizations, who has made a 
very able under secretary of state, although Asiatic archeology is his spec- 
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ialty. There is Goschen, the merchant prince, who can hardly read the stock 
list without quoting Latin and Greek, and who carries his Oxford education 
into the counting-house and on the rostrum. There is Gladstone himself, with- 
out question the greatest and most brilliant minister of finance in the world, 
who has rendered free trade a living fact, and carried into effect commercial 
reforms which even Sir Robert Peel had pronounced impossible. He has 
mastered and applied in practice the essence of those laws which govern 
and regulate trade and intercourse, and produce wealth. Yet, with all this, 
Gladstone is the very antipodes of the official Gradgrind whom most people 
that only know him by reputation would naturally suppose him to be. 
After having attracted general attention at Oxford, not only by his Greek 
verses but by the Ciceronian polish of the eloquence which he displayed in 
the debating clubs of the university, he graduated as senior optimus. The 
young man’s reputation reached the ears of the -Duke of Newcastle, the 
grandfather of the present duke, who happened just then to be greatly 
offended with his son, who professed liberal principles. To punish his heir 
he ordered the electors of one of his pocket-boroughs to return Gladstone 
instead, with the design—as he is reported to have said—“of planting a 
thorn into the flesh of the Liberals, dissenters, and cotton-spinners.” 
Little did his grace anticipate when he opened to the young Oxford 
graduate a parliamentary career that he was planting the thorn into the flesh 
of his own party. Starting as an ultra Tory, Gladstone advanced step by 
step in liberalism, never pausing or faltering, until he developed into the 
most feared and at the same time the most admired champion of those very 
cotton-spinners whom his classic yet passionate oratory was to have over- 
whelmed and annihilated. But in spite of these changes of opinion, he has 
never forgotten the training received from his alma mater, and it is difficult 
to decide whether Gladstone has devoted most time to the study of financial 
science or to that of the old Greeks. Yet, however that may be, it is 
evident that he must have cultivated both with the same assiduity, for 
though his views on Homer may be open to adverse criticism, his brilliant 
triumphs in commerce and finance are entirely beyond its reach. 

The most remarkable feature in Gladstone’s character is, however, a cer- 
tain restless intellectual activity—a many-sided dilettanteism—which leads 
him incessantly to stray from politics into almost every domain of human 
knowledge. Thus, while he was lately re-organizing his supporters, prepar- 
ing for the elections, and defending his position in reference to the Irish 
Church and popular education—while he was supposed to have his atten- 
tion fully engrossed with these matters he found, nevertheless, leisure to 
prepare a work on the influences of Phoenician and Greek civilization, to 
give readings on Sir Walter Scott, which showed that no esthetic critic in 
England has entered more deeply into the romance of the Waverley novels 
than this great minister of finance—this man of figures and hard facts ; to 
practise the piano with an assiduity which enabled him to play Beethoven’s 
sonata at his private concerts; to contribute to Good Words a series of 
theological papers on Lecce Homo, wherein he renounces his allegiance to 
the orthodox Oxford theology, and not only demonstrates a new advance in 
his political and religious convictions, but tells some of the best things yet 
said about that famous treatise. If there has still adhered to him some- 
thing of the orthodox bigotry to which he was indebted for the honor of 
having been allowed to reptesent Oxford so long in the imperial Parliament, 
he appears lately to have found both time and reflection to shake it off, and 
this in spite of his political studies and controversies—in spite of his unre- 
mitting devotion to the classics, modern romance, and music. “ Had we,” 
he says, in reply to the anonymous author of Ecce Homo, “attached more 
weight to the spirit of Christianity—to the historical and civilizing signifi- 
cance of Jesus of Nazareth—it would not be necessary to defend the divine 
nature of the Saviour against the attacks of scepticism.” Rarely, indeed, 
has the new British premier defended one of his grand financial and politi- 
cai truths with more irresistible eloquence and power than this simple yet 
unanswerable principle of liberal theology. He is no professional politician, 
though it would take a score of such to make one Gladstone. 








WOMEN’S WORK. 


Ae the rather numerous complaints that women—or rather the 

class of women who seek the “emancipation” of their sex, whatever 
that may mean—are now sharply advancing, is the one that they are 
unjustly excluded from many ways of making their bread to which they 
are quite as well adapted as men, but on which masculine selfishness and 
irrational conventionality forbid them to enter. We understand that there 
are ladies who wish to become not only physicians—and for some depart- 
ments of practice we say amen to that—and ministers of the gospel—to 
which we see no objection if they can find flocks—and editors—their fit- 
ness for which the brilliant and ratiocinative Revolution so aptly testifies— 
but lawyers, engineers, merchants, and stock-brokers as well. Whether 
their desires also include the callings of the soldier and sailor we are not 
informed, but can readily imagine that in such a case the question of fitness 
might be more swiftly and positively determined than in either of the others ; 
since a line of battle under fire or the reef-points of a topsail in a gale of 
wind would afford evidence that even Lydia Becker or Ernestine Rose would 
call conclusive. We are not quite sure that this cry of exclusion is alto- 
gether just, although we are certain it is partly so. It reminds us some- 
what of those who complain of their exclusion from society or from other 
desirable*participations wherein the question of sex does not enter; there 





are exceptional cases of hardship, that is to say, but on the whole people 
get very much into the position they deserve. Even where the social posi- 
tion of an individual has suffered through the fault of others connected 
with him, he yet, if he lives long enough, has patience, and plays his cards 
well, gets substantially what he ought to get. And in like manner it really 
seems to us that women who are genuinely fit to be writers or doctors or 
traders have now very good opportunity, at least in English-speaking coun- 
tries, to become such, and that the deference paid to them and the facili- 
ties offered because they ave women fairly balance the impediments they 
encounter because they are of men. We are aware that this is far from 
being an agreeable view for women who like to think it is because of their 
sex and not because of their want of talent and thoroughness that the 
world esteems them less highly than they would have it ; but we have good 
reason to think such a view the correct one, notwithstanding. 

Now, as regards the fitness of women to be legislators and barristers, 
stage drivers and conductors, ship captains and engineers, there is a great 
difference of opinion. Much is to be said on both sides ; more, perhaps, 
on one side than the other, but as each set of disputants thinks his or her 
own that side, the question may be pronounced for the present a doubtful 
one. But if we find an employment in which hundreds and thousands of 
men are engaged—discharging duties that women could apparently dis- 
charge as well, or nearly as well, or possibly better—and if the nature of the 
case is such as to admit of no balance of testimony or belief to throw 
doubt on the decision, as in the former hypethesis, in such a case we ask 
why do not women and their friends bring their batteries to bear against 
the weak position, if only to secure a base for attacking other and stronger 
ones? Why do they not institute a regular crusade having in view a prac- 
tical object, for the attainment of which public opinion would in a great 
measure sustain, instead of opposing them? In a word, why do they not 
march on the shops, and, beginning with the biggest, force their way into 
the Stewart’s, the Lord & Taylor's, the Arnold & Constable’s, and insist on 
doing the work that some hundreds of thousands of young men are now 
monopolizing to the exclusion of their equally competent sisters? Whether 
the intrinsic reasonableness of such an attempt makes it distasteful to the 
uncompromising women’s rights people we do not know; there is some 
occasion to justify the assumption that it does ; for we see that the thing 
is not done, and that no one appears to try to get it done; and that the 
strength of the reformers is expended on things far less practicable and, to 
the general intelligence, much more stupid and visionary than would be 
the shop reform we suggest. We really are persuaded that the energetic 
and plucky females who go about demonstrating their hatred of mankind, 
by trying to be as much like them as possible, could not do a sounder ser- 
vice to their sex than by driving the girls in trousers from behind the 
counters and ensconcing the girls in petticoats in their places. 

There would be a signal point to be gained by trying this experiment, 
which, if less obvious, is hardly less important than the palpable one of 
increasing woman’s means of self-support. We refer to the opportunity 
that might thus be presented of putting feminine opinion to the test re- 
specting the increased employment of their sex. Suppose, for example, that 
Mr. Stewart, after having been brought, by processes well known to reform- 
ers, into a suitable frame of mind, should employ only females as attendants 
in his splendid new shop. Ladies who approve such a thing would, of 
course, flock to Mr. Stewart’s counters for everything, and forsake the tem- 
ples of finery presided over by men. Hence Mr. Stewart, in yielding to 
the progressive spirit of the age, would be a gainer rather than a loser ; 
and the public would also be a gainer through witnessing a crucial experi- 
ment in a matter about which there is much divergency of opinion. More- 
over, the often-repeated scandal that women will not deal with shops that 
employ their own sex and not the sturdier one to sell goods, might thus 
either be triumphantly refuted or made good and properly rebuked. Let 
the trumpets sound, then—let Mrs. Cady Stanton couch lance in rest and, 
attended by her doughty squires, Train, Tilton, and Pillsbury, dash forward 
to the fray! Let her battle-cry be, Haberdashery for the women, and down 
with the counterjumpers! And may Stewart defend the right. 


THE BULLION YIELD OF 1868, 

dager progress of gold and silver mining during the past year, in our 

states and territories on the Pacific and along the ridges of the 
Rocky Mountains and contiguous spurs, has been steady if not brilliant. 
The decrease in the bullion yield since 1863 is due solely to the falling off 
of placer mining, and presents no special features of discouragement. The 
disintegration of the quartz rock by natural causes and the deposition of the 
fine particles of gold in the alluvium of rivers is an extremely slow process, 
and utterly inadequate to replace the amounts which, since 1848, have been 
annually extracted from the golden sands of our modern Pactoluses. 
Hence, from the very nature of things, placer mines can only be short-lived, 
it being simply a question of time how soon the accumulation of centuries 
will be exhausted. In our rich and extensive quartz veins we have, how- 
ever, an almost inexhaustible supply of the precious metals, although their ex- 
traction requires the application of considerable skill and capital. Various 
new processes were tried during the year in Nevada and Colorado, but have 
been abandoned in favor of the older and more effective method of stamps, 
greater attention, too, being paid to the grinding of the quartz after leaving 


| the stamping-mills, as the finer the rock is pulverized the more complete is 
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the amalgamating process. 
quartz mining, and the percentage from this source may be expected to 
increase year by year. In Idaho and Montana there have been the usual 
failures of mills from incompetent and dishonest management ; and Nevada 


that state in 1859. The deeper the mines penetrate in the vein, the poorer 
is the rock in silver, and the lode manifests every indication of being worked 
out. ‘The new White Pine district, however, promises to be an efficient set- 
off, and is said to have yielded during the past six months a million of dol- 
lars. The season in Idaho has been unusually dry, while California has 


had a superabundance of moisture, particularly in the southern counties, 


where excessive rains have suspended mining operations for half the year. 
The remoteness of Arizona, Montana, and Idaho, involving high prices of 
labor, provisions, and transportation of machinery, has necessarily delayed 
their development ; and to other local hindrances in the first-named terri- 
tory must be added the hostility of the Indians. The yield of California, 
on the whole, remains substantially unchanged from that of the previous 
year. Hittel, well qualified to judge, places her product for the year at 
$25,000,000, but less enthusiastic savans say it has not exceeded $20,000,- 


ooo. The following is a fair summary of our aggregate yield of bullion for 
1868 : 





California, ‘ > . . ‘ . . $20,000,000 
Nevada, : - = E . a ‘ > - 18,000,000 
Montana, : ; P ‘> ; : . ' ‘ ‘ 12,000,Cc00 
Idaho, F ‘ ? ‘ ‘ 6,000,000 
Oregon, . . ° ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° 5,000,000 
Colorado, . . . $ ; 3 . 4,000,000 
Washington, . . : . ; - ‘ ‘ 1,000,000 
Arizona, . ‘ ;: a ‘ ° . : F 250,000 
New Mexico, . . ° ° : : ‘ . - 250,000 

Total, . 2 ‘ ° ‘ . : $66,500,000 


In glancing at our probable product for 1869, a new element of produc- 
tion has to be taken into account. The most casual observer cannot fail 
to see that the great Pacific Railroad, now nearly completed, is certain to 
exert a marked influence upon the states and territories through which it 
passes. By furnishing ready means of access to the mineral districts, 
ditiinishing the cost of labor and provisions, affording facilities for the 
erection of heavy and powerful machinery, and promoting trade and com- 
merce generally, it must greatly stimulate mining operations all along its 
route. The question of cheap unskilled labor is likely, too, to be further 
solved by the introduction of Chinese, who are rapidly spreading inland 
from the Pacific coast. 

Much of the capital invested in gold and silver mining in 1868 came 
from England and the Eastern States, and there is no present probability of 
the stream being diverted into other channels. ‘The number of stamps in 
operation everywhere steadily increases ; and, with greater experience in 
their management, the percentage of losses and failures will be annually 
reduced. Altogether, the prospects of the year upon which we have just 
entered are very encouraging, and if we are only fortunate enough to escape 
general financial paralysis, our bullion yield for 1869 must considerably 
exceed that of the past year. 








ON WITH THE DANCE! 


6 aw with the festivities of New Year’s Day may the season be said 

fairly to have begun. Before that auspicious occasion has come 
and gone, atoning with the blaze of its triumph for the travail and tribu- 
lation of half a year, the feminine world is entirely too absorbed in 
preparations for that great event to give much attention—weddings, of 
course, always excepted—to the lesser events of ball and _ sociable 
which go to make up the volatile life of society. From the day \when 
fashion folds its wandering tents on beach and mountain and returns 
to its urban habitation up to that last hour of the dying year so 
dear to poets and creditors, this is the engrossing subject of all its 
meditations—to get ready for New Year’s. Only the most magnificent 
of toilettes on that day will suffice; for on no other social occasion is 
a lady’s appearance exposed to the admiration or the censure of so many 
of her followers. So ceaselessly throughout the autumn the notes of 
preparation are sounded, and unhappy milliners and mantua-makers are 
well nigh distraught between anticipation of enormous profits and presence 
of impossible work. And not only that, but the dainty war is brought to 
our very doors, and every household is converted .for the nonce into 
a huge dress-making establishment. The most sacred and _ precious 
of masculine privileges are laughed to scorn in the presence of this 
inexorable necessity. Augustus comes home an hour earlier than 
usual, anticipating a cheerful ante-prandial smoke, only to find his room, 
which, having a southern exposure, is pleasanter to work in than his 
Sister’s, littered with chaotic debris of feminine toil; he turns in at 
night and discovers how admirably his bed may supply the want of a 
needle-case ; he gets up in the morning to realize, not without a more or 
less silent invocation of Heaven, that his feet were never intended for pin- 
cushions ; he goes down town with shreds of lace and bits of ribbon fluttering 
from his unbrushed coat, to be the butt of all his acquaintance. Remon- 
Strance is unavailing and complaint is smothered in a storm of deprecatory 
caresses ; so Augustus, driven one by one from all his defences, retires to 


a 
The bulk of the gold now produced is from | 
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to the foe and calculates the cost of the campaign. All day long and every 


| day the momentous work goes on until on New Year’s day its fruition is 
| revealed in splendid bewilderment of costly fabrics, “gloss of satin and 
has witnessed a great falling off in the rich Comstock lode, discovered in | 





glimmer of pearls,” to the profane but ravished eyes of innumerable callers. 
But that great day fairly over, and the ensuing week which the ladies 
require to make their visits, to tell each other what a lovely time they had 
and what they wore and how many calls were theirs, how delightfully Mr. 
Jones looked and what Mr. Smith said, and how tight poor Robinson was, 
the season is properly inaugurated, and it is time to turn one’s attention to 
the serious business of pleasure. 

And pleasure in wintry New York, at least, means mainly dancing. Of 
course there are other social amusements, or what the people who engage in 
them affect to believe amusements. ‘There are conversaziones, for example, 
whereat a number of people of various degrees of unacquaintance and un- 
congeniality sometimes meet to discuss the weather and to try to persuade 
one another that each individually knows more in that important department 
of thought than all the rest put together ; there are musical soirées, where 
self-sacrificing amateurs labor to convince an assemblage of generous rivals 
how very much worse they sing or play than their hearers could ; there are 
dinners, where everybody bores everybody else with stupid speeches that 
nobody listens to ; and there are amateur theatricals, where it is hard to 
say whether actors or audience are more to be commiserated. But of all 
these joys one speedily tires, while the delights of dancing are perennial. 
Not even the extravagances wherewith Fashion occasionally burdens it avail 
to bring into disrepute an amusement whose popularity has its spring in 
two of the most elementary passions of humanity: the love of music and 
rhythmic motion and the subtle attraction ofsex. Not even the spasmodic 
agony of the deux-temps, nor the paralytic contortions of the Boston, which 
the good St. Vitus himself must surely have inspired, have power to dismay 
its votaries ; and it is really as affecting as it is unintelligible to see two 
young people, capable of better things, deliberately and even gayly sacrific- 
ing to a mistaken sense of duty the voluptuous ease of the redowa for the 
discordant awkwardness of dances whose nearest approach to grace rivals 
the attractive gambols of an epileptic hop-toad. A pastime which could 
bear up against and thrive under so many and so great disadvantages must 
be conceded to possess the intrinsic elements of popularity, and to him 
who is aware of the absolute necessity of recreation in the economy of 
nature dancing will seem not unworthy of attention from the philosophic 
mind. And as the subject will practically occupy the heads and heels of 
half the town for the next three months, as all the night and a good part of 
the day will be given up to its fascinations by those who, defiant of the 
Gradus, apply to it Horace’s invocation, thus amended, 


“ Nocturna versate pede versate diurna,” 


it may not be amiss to set down here a few suggestions, which may, perhaps, 
add to its attractions by ameliorating some of the annoyances which gen- 
erally beset its practice. 

In the first place, every dancing-floor is so horribly overcrowded as to 
make dancing with any degree of comfort an absolute impossibility. 
Fighting one’s way through.a palpitating, panting, and sweltering mass of 
squirming humanity, where everybody is actuated by but one maddening 
desire—to occupy the same space that you occupy at exactly the same time 
—is neither as amusing as some other things, nor as conducive to amiability 
and health. Play of this sort is altogether too much like work to be very 
valuable for purposes of relaxation; and it seems absurd in the highest 
degree to condemn so many people to a discomfort which the absence of a 
few would have converted into positive delight. As far as public balls are 
concerned, remonstrance is probably futile ; time after time we have the 
same promises of limitation, which constantly ripen into exceedingly ashen 
performance. So long as it is more profitable to sell two tickets than one, 
just so long will our ball-rooms be crammed with twice as many dancefs 
as there is room for. Perhaps something might be done by introducing a 
regulation which is sometimes found effective in Europe, that only a certain 
number of couples shall be allowed on the floor for any dance ; these to 
pass off at its conclusion and be replaced by others. Yet it is difficult to 
see how such an arrangement could be made to work without infinite 
trouble and infinite offences. A still more efficacious remedy would be to 
abandon public balls altogether until their managers learn that golden 
mean between generosity to themselves and justice to the public which 
may combine honesty with profit. But givers of private entertainments 
have it in their power very easily to avoid this annoyance by simply 
discriminating their dancing parties within strict limits, and inviting only 
dancers. Flowers are an embellishment to a drawing-room which no 
hostess can very well dispense with, but the wall variety, whether male 
or female, is not the choicest or the most desirable. It is the peculiarity 
of this unhappy race always to be in the way, always to be crossing the 
floor at precisely the wrong time, always to be sitting down on the only 
vacant chair toward which you were hurrying your partner, always to be 
tripping somebody up or getting tripped up themselves, always to be 
engaging in stupid conversation the gentleman or lady with whom one is 
dying to dance, always to be persuading the too complaisant hostess 
to introduce just one plain quadrille for those who don’t dance the round 
dances, you know, or, still more awful infliction, to get Miss Tremolo 
to sing, or Mr. Quaver to play, or Mrs. Recitative to give one of her 
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delightful readings, or, in some other way, to clog the evening’s festivities. 
Let exclusive entertainments be given for them, if they must be entertained, 
where they may have their singing and reading and playing to their heart’s 
content, but let them not interfere with our diversions. Who cares to listen 
to Mr. Quaver with the band just ready to play that last exquisite waltz of 
Strauss or Gungl, or what reading could equal the delightful poetry 
breathing in every motion of Miss Sylphine’s glancing feet? And if Miss 
Sylphine cannot be trusted abroad without a chaperon, let there be 
an ante-room or a gallery whence that respectable female may watch 
her charge and share with her kind those simple joys of tea and tattle 
which duennas love. But within the sacred precincts of the ball-room let 
her venture not. ' 

These are drawbacks whose remedy lies within the province of the 
entertainer ; but there are others, not less serious, for which the guests 
themselves are responsible. The practice, now happily falling into dis- 
repute, of wearing long trains in a ball-room is one that no dancer can too 
energetically denounce. Not only are they embarrassing to the wearer, but 
they are positively dangerous to others who come within reach of their 
entangling sweep. Many awkward, and some serious, tumbles every ball- 
room witnesses, due to this cause alone, and ladies who dance may be sure 
that short dresses will not lose them any attractions in the eyes of their 
admirers ; that is if they do not blind that loving vision by the use of an- 
other fashionable monstrosity, hair powder, which adds no beauty, our fair 
readers may be assured, at all equivalent to its sooner or later injurious 
effects upon the health. Beside aiding to infect the atmosphere of the 
room, it is hurtful to the eyesight to a degree which few ladies will believe 
until they have been taught by disagreeable experience. 

These are hints hurriedly put forth in the interest of an amusement 
which we should like to see made as pleasant as it is popular. With the 
shadow of a dozen grand balls already looming upon us, to be passed before 
another number of this journal shall have appeared, with the Academy 
engaged every night for months to come in the service of Terpsichore, with 
private germans and masquerades and carnivals by the score agitating our 
beauty and our chivalry, it is as well to give some attention to eliminating 
as far as possible the disagreeable or hurtful features of an amusement 
which is at the same time a delightful and invigorating exercise. Within 
proper limits dancing is not only not injurious, but even healthful : and it 
is unfair to load it with the odium which late hours and social vanities have 
brought upon it. 








THE EARTH. 


HQUGH we know the earth’s form, size, and motion have constantly 
attracted for several thousand years the attention of the acutest intel- 
lects, yet in the beginning of the present decade our knowledge of mathemati- 
cal geography might easily have been summed up in a few brief sentences. 
Down to the time of Pythagoras little or nothing seemed known on these 
subjects, and even after Aristotle the ancient mathematicians still continued 
to speak of our planet as an immovable ball floating in the infinite void. It 
was on this hypothesis, and in conformity with a scarcely greater advance 
in geometry and astronomy, that Cratosthenes made the first attempt to 
ascertain the size of the earth by measuring the degree of a meridian. 
During nearly the entire middle ages our cosmical science—with a solitary 
exception, which we find among the Arabs—remained almost stationary. 
With the revival of letters we passed through the phase of the Copernican 
doctrine of the earth’s revolution on its axis, and round the sun. The 
immortal discoveries of Kepler were, however, needed before Newton could 
evolve his law of gravitation and his theory of a flattening at the poles— 
the precise magnitude of which yet remains an unsolved problem. In spite 
of more frequent measurements of degrees, and the invention of methods 
admitting of greater accuracy than those formerly used by the Greeks and 
Arabs, it was impossible to obtain even tolerably reliable data until the dis- 
covery of triangulation by Snellius, the application of the telescope in 
astronomy by Galileo, and in geodesy by Picard. The memorable contro- 
versy which the learned on both sides of the British Channel carried on for 
fifty years over the question whether the earth was flattened at the poles or 
the equator itself proves the slow progress of mathematical geography. 
The dispute was finally decided by two expeditions which the French gov- 
ernment fitted out for this express purpose—one to Peru, under Bouquet, 
the other to Lapland, under Maupertuis. Each party was instructed to 
measure a degree of latitude, and their different lengths demonstrated a 
flattening at the earth’s poles ; and, therefore, the correctness of the New- 
tonian theory. This fact was further confirmed by the discovery of the 
elder Cassini that the poles of Jupiter were also flattened, by the law of 
the earth’s rotating power demonstrated by Huyghens, and by the observa- 
tions of Richter, and others, that the length of the second’s pendulum 
decreases with the geographical latitude. 
Something over a century ago we had thus gradually managed to ascer- 
tain that the axis of the earth was shorter than its equatorial diameter. 
The magnitude of this polar flattening or shortening remained, however, 
still undetermined, for the theoretical values calculated by Newton and 
Huyghens differed not only from each other, but from the values obtained 
by means of pendulum experiments and measurements of degrees. Such 
discrepancies indicated as well imperfections in the hypothesis on which 
the calculations had been based as errors in the astronomical, geodetic, 























and physical measurements themselves. To correct this, several new 
measurements of degrees were projected during the latter half of the last 
and in the opening of the present century. Again the most important of 
these was made under French auspices, ostensibly for the purpose of finding 
the so-called standard measure, the metre, but really to reconcile the con- 
tradictions between theory and fact. The more perfect instruments and 
more strictly scientific methods of observation and calculation now adopted 
secured more harmonious results, and exposed certain mistakes in the 
Lapland measurement, which reduced the discrepancies in the polar flat- 
tening to a narrower limit. Encouraged by this success, Western Europe 
extended the French measurement, under Roy and James, over Great. 
Britain, and Eastern, under Tanner and Struve, over Russian Scandinavia. 
Germany, in addition to some triangulations for topographical maps and 
ordnance surveys, instituted three small but admirable measurements—in 
Hanover by Saurs, in Holstein by Schumacher, and in East Prussia by 
Bessel and Baeyer. These labors, in connection with the measurements 
completed about the same time in the East Indies and America, enabled 
Bessel and Airy to calculate the form and size of the earth’s surface with 
all the aids of mathematical analysis, and to draw the inference that it is 
no regular revolving ellipsoid, but a surface which differs from such an 
ellipsoid by elevations and depressions as a calm sea does from a stormy 
one. ‘These irregularities are, however, so trifling that a revolving ellip- 
soid with a 5}, flattening at the poles, and 41,707,308 English feet length 
of axis, may now be safely assumed very nearly to represent the true form 
of the earth. 

But even this result, valuable as it unquestionably is, does not yet 
entirely dispose of the question of the earth’s form and size. On the con- 
trary, the inquiries that led to it have raised new questions, which cannot 
be decided without further measurements. Foremost among these ques- 
tions is that of the greater or less deviations of the plumb-line ; or, in 
other words, the cause and magnitude of the angles which the plumb-line 
forms at certain points with the standards of the earth’s ellipsoid. These 
deviations can only arise from some interrupted attraction of the earth- 
mass ; and as they occur not merely in the vicinity of large mountains, but 
in perfectly level regions (near Moscow, for instance), it is reasonable to 
assume that special deposits and densities of the mineral masses which 
compose the earth’s crust are among the causes of the deviations alluded 
to. Couid this theory be proved, frequent deviations of the plumb-line 
might be invested with a practical interest entirely distinct from their 
scientific importance ; for they would indicate the presence of large min- 
eral deposits beneath the surface. At any rate, trigonometrical measure- 
ments of heights would become more reliable, because each vertical angle 
ascertained could be at once corrected by the deviation of the plumb-line. 
The same remark holds good in reference to all levellings in the vicinity of 
places where the plumb-line deviates. 

Next to the deviation of the plumb-line it is the continued difference 
between the flattening values derived from pendulum experiments and 
measurements of degrees which still requires explanation. Although this 
difference is very inconsiderable—the former being 1-299, the latter 1-289 
—it nevertheless shows an imperfection in the measurements, for the earth 
can have no more than one flattening. The error is certain to be corrected 
by future experiments and measurements, which will become constantly 
more accurate. ‘The more frequent they are, and the larger a portion of 
the earth’s surface they cover, the more the irregular curvatures of the 
meridians must approximate and point to the true flattening. Nor are the 
present methods employed for ascertaining the heights of mountains, and 
other elevated points suited for landmarks, what we might wish, because the 
results arrived at by different observers are generally found to disagree. 
But though these differences are mainly due to the imperfection of the 
instruments and the methods of observation, a share of the blame rests, no 
doubt, with the measurements and calculations. It seems, therefore, 
highly desirable to combine the measurements of heights with the measure- 
ments of degrees, although, strictly considered, these two have no connec- 
tion. In fact, it was suggested at the geographical conference held last 
year at Berlin that accurate geometrical levellings should be undertaken 
along the railroads, from sea to sea ; so that, in addition to the curvature 
proportions, the elevations and depressions of the earth’s surface in relation 
to their fundamental mathematical form might also be ascertained, and 
thus fixed points obtained which engineers, geologists, geographers, and 
physicists might use for their purposes. 

One of the most essential prerequisites for the measurement of degrees 
is a definite standard measure and a comparater, which will accurately 
give the length of the measuring-rods of the base line apparatus to within, 
at least, the hundredth part of a millimetre. Hence it must be self-evident 
that a thorough agreement in reference to the adoption of standard 
measures and comparisons should be arrived at among mathematical 
geographers. The solution of the questions which bear on this subject 
is less embarrassed by obstacles of a mechanical and technical nature than 
by the fact that the ground lines of the prismatic chains now in use are 
alternately measured by a toise and a metre, whose. dimensions are 
unknown. A selection should be made between Bessel’s toise, the most 
accurate standard measure, and the metre in the Paris archives. 

The questions here briefly touched upon are certain to be solved sooner 
or later, and our reward will be not only a more correct knowledge of the 
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geometrical condition of the earth, but a general advance in physical 
science. 








THE LOGIC OF SLOTH. 
I our ideas originate in reflection as well as in sensation, our earliest 
morning thoughts are, like those of our childhood, generally drawn 
from the latter source. Unless lately the winners or recipients of rare good 
fortune, or suffering from the more poignant ills that flesh is heir to, our 
first waking impression is one of soul-absorbing physical repose. Like 
lotos-eaters, we linger in the soft contentment of the present, till the 
evanescence of human enjoyment dawns ungratefully on our increasing 
consciousness, phantoms of troubles and obligations loom before the brain, 


and a struggle, from which the resolute only are exempt, ensues between | 


interest and inclination. Perhaps the most common and efficient argument 
of the bland usurper, sloth, is what may be called the fallacy of accumula- 
tion—the same that regulates the expenditures of the spendthrift, and 
makes procrastination such a very successful thief. We claim, generally 
with apparent reason, that “ another five minutes is immaterial,” and forget 
that after the easily conceded period the argument will probably be just as 
conclusive as before. Indeed, this fallacy is specially dangerous between 
the sheets. Should there flash before the vacillating sluggard a vague 
and troublous conception of such a truism as that the ocean is composed of 
drops, or that “many a little makes a mickle,” very possibly after the close 
of “just one moment more” he is as sweetly unconscious of the thrifty Scotch 
maxim in particular as of all unpleasant facts in general. Such was his 
self-seductive sophistry who yearned for “ yet a Uitte sleep, a ittle slumber, 
a little folding of the hands to sleep.” Morpheus is a logician as ready as 
ingenious. A collegian resolved to nerve himself against his besetting sin 
by a recital of the spirit-stirring passage from the Psalm of Life: 
“Let us then de wp and doing 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and 40 wait ;” 

and brooding more and more softly on the concluding beauties of the stanza, 
and waiting more and more patiently, he subsided in the arms of the insid- 
ious god. By the same persuasive influence, fixed resolutions of early 
rising, even solemn assertions, are often nullified as superseding volition, 
and derogatory to the pride of intellectual, if sleepy, beings. The proverb 
that “the early bird catches the worm” is easily disposed of by the melan- 
choly fact that the carly worm is caught by the aforesaid bird. Opposed to 
the subtle disputant, most trains of thought lead to the same terminus, 
sleep ; most arguments involve the same “ illicit process ;” and we reason in 
a circle that has an end in obliviousness. It may be a paradox to assert 
that matutinal sloth keeps up with the age, and is armed against every 
innovation that threatens to molest its “ancient solitary reign.” But if of 
yore determined sluggards shut their ears to the cock’s shrill clarion or the 
echoing horn, and other sounds of a less advanced civilization, so the rush 
of the steam-engine, the shriek of the whistle, and the droning of barrel- 
organs are equally ineffectual to rouse them. Perhaps it is that such dis- 
cords are not exclusively of the morning, but last all day if not all night 7 
perhaps it is that every unheeded warning weakens the voice of conscience. 

It may seem hard that our hours of repose should be also dedicated to 
feline loves and wars ; it zs hard, when nocturnal caterwaulings are finally 
lulled, and blood-thirsty mosquitoes have ceased to trouble, that we cannot 
be at rest. But we should bow to the strange though immutable arrange- 
ment. The statistics of longevity offer us a fair chance of a long and 
healthy life by so doing, and a well-known adage assures us of wealth and 
wisdom in addition. But how are the irresolute to persevere in the ardu- 
ous duty, and the lazy to conquer their besetting sin? At a time when our 
higher impulses are commonly rather dull, the most generally effective 
logical weapon to oppose to laziness is the argumentum ad crumenam ; 
though idlers would save their clothes by staying in bed, and we have heard 
of a man selling his last suit and keeping to the blankets in secure defi- 
ance of a modest and checkmated landlady. Other argumenta ad hominem 
may be equally or more powerful with certain temperaments. ‘Thus, the 
savor of a favorite dish, coupled with the reflection that it was probably 
growing cold, nay, even being consumed, has effectually wakened many 
and stirred them into rapid action ; while the spectre of a sallow com- 
plexion forces many a fair and willing captive from the thraldom of sloth. 
But where the allegiance is undivided, Somnus is a ruler sufficiently 
despotic, and a diplomat wily enough to evade the most cogent argu- 
ments ; nor will solemn oaths always serve to reform his insensate votaries. 
Temperance pledges may be efficacious—Bacchus is a lover of truth ; but, 
like Cupid, the drowsy god will smile at perjuries. In hardened cases we 
would rather prescribe some prearranged contrivance unsusceptible ot 
capricious change, and such as might stir some ruling principle of action 
or jar against the sensibilities of the individual under treatment. For 
example, Horace’s cure for lethargy might be happily tried by the friends ot 
the miserly fainéant ; for the timid, the sword of Damocles, suspended from 
the ceiling half an hour before breakfast, would be suitable device ; and 
the musical sloth might be awakened slowly and sadly by the wailing of a 
bagpipe, or roused by infant howls to sudden animation, not without a 
vivid appreciation for Herod and Mme. R 1. But let the trusty servant, 
who persists in repeating and, sp/endide mendax, in misstating the hour, be 
long-suffering and weak; let the. solicitous or funny friend, who gently 














applies the water-cure, be swift and wary. for in truth a sluggard roused 
vies in fury with a woman scorned, and is no distinguisher or respecter of 
persons. Indeed, Lord Bacon’s list of deceptive appearances, the sources 
of human error, is deplorably incomplete ; for to his Idols of the Tribe, 
the Den, the Theatre, and the Market-place, he should have added, if not 
prefixed, the Idols of the Bed. We base this opinion on a very extensive 
induction, embracing instances of courteous sluggards swearing at the fair 
sex ; of constructive sluggards smashing inanimate alarm clocks ; of bashful 
sluggards in their night-clothes urging the pursuit of their disturber ; of 
forgiving sluggards vowing eternal enmity ; and of sluggards in general let- 
ting their angry passions rise, and shocking the manes of Dr. Watts. 
GLEES AND MADRIGALS. 
b kges testimonial concert to Mr. James A. Johnson, to which we referred 
last week, took place on Tuesday, the 29th ult., and gave unusual sat- 
isfaction to a very large and intellectual audience ; fully confirming our 
previous anticipation that the quaint and cheerful old English glees and 
madrigals would give pleasure to a great number of cultivated persons who 
are rather indifferent to music addressed solely to a Germanized taste, such 
as is predominant at most of our public performances. 

The concert being a testimonial concert, it is needless to say that the 
programme was very badly arranged, that there were several uninteresting 
solos, and that foolish encores drew forth yet more foolish ballads, and 
helped to drag out to a wearisome length a programme far too long already. 
There were two quartettes and a hymn by Mendelssohn, very beautiful in 
themselves and appealing to the Germanized taste we have alluded to, but 
not agreeing very well with the frame of mind into which one falls under 
the influence of the older and simpler music. The madrigals, of which 
the largest and most interesting part of the concert consisted, were mostly 
by Byrd (1585), Morley (1590), Ford (1605), Wilbye (1609); and Gibbons 
(1608). Written within the century that produced Shakespeare, in the 
Augustan age of English poetry, while Europe was slowly ripening under 
the genial influence of Italian art and civilization ; before the first ship 
had sailed for Chesapeake Bay, and before the stir and impulse given by 
the discovery of America and the influx of gold had had time to ruffle the 
calm of a contented society, they breathe a spirit of frank and simpie joy 
which, tinged as it is with the quaint learning of the time, is wonderfully 
pleasant. They delighted the forefathers of that English stock which now 
mainly peoples this continent ; a taste once formed remains in the blood, 
and we are persuaded that a little familiarity would teach the public of the 
present time to delight in them too. 

The first on the list on Tuesday night, Morley’s Vow is the Month of May- 
ing, seemed to take the audience completely by surprise, and was applauded 
and encored with the utmost unanimity and enthusiasm. It was capitally 
sung ; the time was taken rather fast, every word and every note articu- 
lated with the utmost clearness and crispness, the fifty-two voicés at. times 
just audibly breathing rather than singing, and at times perfectly ling 
the hall ; the whole effect was as delicate as that of a musical snuff-box. 
Every one of the twelve madrigals (some very short) was sung with the 
same care and received the same welcome ; but we should like to particu- 
larize Ford’s charming Since First J Saw Your Face, as being given in a 
manner that really could not be surpassed. It is curious to notice in 
Wilbye’s Sweet Honey-sucking Bees an attempt to imitate the buzzing of 
bees, which closely resembles the famous passage in Mendelssohn’s 2fid- 
summer Night's Dream which is intended to imitate the buzzing of the 
fairies’ wings. The Fal dal da fa, with which madrigals often termi- 
nate, seems to be an instinctive seekiug for some syllable more open 
and more like Italian than the English language affords, although in the 
days in which they were composed many words, like “ dance,” “ command,” 
etc., were pronounced with the @ broad, as in father. 

Madrigals are by no means easy to sing, the harmonies being very intri- 
cate, and one of their quaint effects being produced by sudden and unex- 
pected changes of time ; the more is the credit due to the ladies and gentle- 
men who took the pains to rehearse so carefully for one evening, and the 
more is it to be regretted that we have nothing of a permanent character 
which makes it worth while for singers to continue such efforts. In London, 
beside the “ Model Choirs” of Mr. Leslie and Mr. Barnby, there are two 
or more associations devoted entirely to old English music, which of course 
includes a great deal of old Italian music with carefully-adapted English 
words. ‘They give afternoon concerts once a week nearly the whole year 
round ; they print in their programmes the words to be sung, as was wisely 
done on Tuesday, and it is fair to say that their performances, as far as 
part singing is concerned, are on about the same level. On these occa- 
sions everything depends on the knowledge and taste of the conductor, and 
we hope that the anonymous and unknown gentleman to whom we are 
indebted for the rare enjoyment of Tuesday evening will see his way to 
affording us a series of such concerts, to his and our mutual pleasure and 
profit. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
“ STAND-POINT. 
O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 
Sir: Few things show the total depravity of human nature more conclu- 
sively than the persistency with which man (and woman) will stick toan exploded 
philological heresy. 
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For example, that literary aBortion, stand-foint, which Mr. White recently in 
the Galaxy, and Mr. Gould, at greater length, in Good Englis’, have thoroughly 
analyzed and exposed. And what does it all come to? Does anybody attempt 
to answer the arguments of these philologists? Not atall. That is one of the 
things which cannot be done. But people go on with the use of the word, just as 
if it were a good word and as if its absurdity had not been shown. You read it 
in every newspaper ; you hear it in every sermon; and every man who loves to 
hear himself talk produces and reproduces it in his daily conversation. “ Stand- 
point.” is here, and there, and everywhere. 

It is used as the equivalent of “ point of view,” and in no other sense ; yet it 
does not mean point of view, nor can it do so until stand means view, a thing not 
likely to happen in our langtiage. And, beside its not meaning what it is used 
as meaning, it is an illegitimately constructed word. The two words stand and 
point cannot be grammatically joined together ; the first word must be changed 
to a participle in order to make them legally united. Standzzg-point is English ; 
but the difficulty with that is that nobody can be fooled into believing that it 
means “point of view.” Hence, it cannot replace stand-point, which people fool 
themselves into believing does mean “ point of view.” 

As a matter of philological or grammatical construction, we have scores of 
equivalents of standing point. For examples—starting point, turning point, rally- 
ing point ; landing place ; starting place; and so on, indefinitely. What would 
these scouters of criticism say if the next new fashion should undertake to cir- 
culate start-point, turn-point, rally-point, land-place, start-place, and so on? 

When that comes to pass, I would advise the next Lady Macbeth to astonish 
her auditors with a new reading of Shakespeare : 

Macbeth.—\f we should fail —— 
Lady M.— We fail ! 


But screw your courage to the stick-place, 
And we’ll not fail. 
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MARTINEAUW’S ESSA YS* 


HIS very handsome volume, of 430 pages, contains ten essays upon 

philosophical subjects and works. They are written by a man who 
occupies a particular and well-defined position in the world of thought, so 
well-defined, indeed, that, notwithstanding his high and well-deserved repu- 
tation, his recent application for the chair of philosophy in University College, 
London, was rejected in favor of that of a youth of twenty-four years, whose 
tenets were more in accordance with the empirical tendencies of that insti- 
tution. Mr. Martineau, unlike his better-known sister, the apostle of Comtism, 
is a very pronounced idealist, a man of deep and earnest thought, endowed 
with much reverence and a tendency toward religious speculation. He is the 
recognized leader of the Unitarians in England, though, philosophically speak- 
ing, we doubt whether there is another as good Trinitarian init. He very 
narrowly escaped being a philosopher, the Fates having given him all the 
requisites except one, the absence of sentimentality, an oversight which made 
him a theologian. 

The subjects of the essays in this volume are these: Whewell’s Morality ; 
Whewell’s Systematic Morality; Morell’s History of Modern Philosophy ; 
Oersteds Soul in Nature; Kingsley’s Phaéthon; Sir William Hamilton's 
Philosophy ; Kingsley’s Alexandria and her Schools; Bailey’s Theory of 
Reasoning; Plato: his Physics and Metaphysics; A Plea for Philosophical 
Studies. Of course it is impossible to criticise as a whole a book which is not 
a whole ; and as we cannot afford space to speak of the essays separately, the 
only course that remains for us is to state their literary merits and defects, and 
to make clear the stand-point of their author, its advantages, and the limitations 
of view which it entails. 

If ease, grace, finish, and perspicuity are the characteristics of a good style, 
Mr. Martineau’s writing is almost a model. No one can read it without feeling 
that it is the work of a scholar, of a gentleman, of a man who has attained to a 
degree of conscious calm which enables him to view things without passion, if 
not altogether without prejudice. His essays are wholes. In each he has 
something definite to say; he says it elegantly, and has done. The whole of 
his thought was before him ere he began to write. He is never for a moment 
at the mercy of his subjects ; with the exception of a single one, Plato, they are 
always handled with an overmastering grasp. The oversight of the Fates puts 
Plato beyond the reach of his vision, though not beyond that of his affectionate 
reverence. Rather might we say, that his mind’s eye, dimmed or colored by 
sentimentality, cannot see the pure transparent whiteness of Plato’s creations. 
Nevertheless, love is not a bad substitute for vision: if Plato will not give 
himself all up to him, he will give part of himself up to Plato. Pure light and 
pure thought are colorless; most minds are prisms. And prisms have their 
uses. If Mr. Martineau’s mind transmits colored light, it gives a passage also to 
the rays of heat and magnetism. There is a very remarkable charm about these 
essays, something that makes the reader feel, even when he cannot say what he 
has learnt from them, that it was good to have read them. Their magnetism 
causes little polarization. 

The five essays on the works of Whewell, Morell, and Kingsley are inferior 
to the other five, certainly, in point of subject, and for that reason, we think, also 
in point of manner. This is natural; it is difficult to give a connected view 
of that which is altogether fragmentary and desultory, as are the writings 
of these three authors. But one merit must always be accorded to Mr. 
Martineau, and it is no small one in a critic. He always speaks with the 
most perfect gentlemanliness, even in cases which, one would think, might 
almost tempt a saint te be rude. Witness his annihilating criticism of 
Whewell’s Aforality, and compare it with that of J. S. Mill on the same subject. 
We rejoice with the former, and chuckle with the latter. Morell, though shown 
to be a mere sciolist compiler, anda second or even third-hand philosopher, 
foes not, in the eyes of his critic, forfeit his claim to respect on that account. 
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In Kingsley’s case Mr. Martineau is very generous. He takes the author 
along with his works, and shows that every defect in the latter is matched by an 
excellency in the former. In the end the author appears very excellent. Take, 
for example, the opening remarks on Phaéthon : 


“ We have few greater teachers than Mr. Kingsley; yet none more certain to go astray the moment he 


‘becomes didactic. The truths which move him most he reads off at a glance; and the attempt to exhibit 


them to others as the resu!t of intellectual elaboration naturally fails. His genius is altogether that of the 
artist, for the apprehension of concrete reality, not that of the philosopher, for finding in thought the grounds 
and connections of what he perceives.” 


And compare them with the closing ones: 


“ After all, we have somehow the feeling, on laying down this little book, that Mr, Kingsley does not 
really mean its narrowness and fallacies, and is truly himself in all its beauty, truth, and nobleness. The 
dialectic zs sade uf; the deep sentiment is his own. Laughter at his eccentric logic passes into tears at the 
pathetic faithfulness with which he draws the agonies of doubt beneath the fair surface of English opulence 
and culture, That society throughout Europe is rapidly suffering a loss of moral strength from the decay of 
clear and assured faith is but too certain ; and no one has a juster discernment of this than Mr. Kingsley. He 
appreciates it in its breadth; he sees it in its detail; he reads its hidden drama beneath the vicissitudes of 
states and the decadence of churches. If he will but cease to tamper with philosophy, and neither rail at it 
nor adopt it—if he will only paint and preach—if he will simply tell the visions which the living spectacle of 
the world flings upon his mind, and announce without proving the faiths deepest in his being; he is fitted to 
be among the prophets of recovery, who may prepare for us a more wholesome future otherwise than by a vain 
reproduction of the past.” 


We have said that Mr. Martineau as a philosopher occupies a very definite 
position. By this we do not mean that his philosophy is very arrééée, as the 
French would say, but simply that its main tendency or characteristic is very 
pronounced. There never have been but two philosophies in the world, materi- 
alism and spiritualism, and it is to the latter that he adheres. His position in 
the sphere of spiritualism it would not be very easy to state. A man who admits 
that there is a region inaccessible to thought or knowledge, that the first ground 
of existence is beyond our ken, asserts that knowledge can never be co-ordinated 
into one whole, but must ever rest, as a series of fragments, on a basis of immov- 
able ignorance. In Mr. Martineau’s case this ignorance is glozed over witha 
thin film of sentimental faith, which, unlike the faith that removes mountains, and 
takes possession of the impossible, is but a treacherous ice on which skater 
thoughts gyrate for an hour of masquerade and then sink. In his essay on Plato, 
after giving a translation of Plato’s saying: “7d yde pi dieAgobar oldv te eivat, dre 
220 pév Ti tote 7d aitiov TH bvTt, GAAO O éxeivo, dvev ob Td aitiov obK dv ToT’ ein aitLov 
6 dy pot daivovrar pnAaddrvtes ol TOAAOl Gorep tv oKdtEL, dA,oTpiw GvopaTe Tpooxpeserot 
&¢ aiztov abrd mpocayopetery,” he adds: 

“ Thus we find the great controversy between Thought and blind Force already begun, with full conscious- 
ness of its depth and magnitude, and stated in terms singularly approaching the language of modern philos- 
ophy. The firm grasp which Plato had of that problem attests, far more than his aim to solve it by his 
doctrine of ideas, the breadth and penetration of his intellect. Critical attempts, like those of Spinoza and 
Hegel, to hold the balance even between the two types of causality, or to absorb them both in a logical evolu- 
tion, which, without being either divine or material, was yet Thought and Necessity in one, cculd never proceed 
from a mind like Plato’s, too full of life and movement to poise itself and the world on an eternal tiptoe of 
unstable equilibrium. He knew, and proclaimed, with as much decision as Comte on the other side, that there 
could be no compromise, and that men must make their choice, whether in this universe they were living in 
the grasp of a blind, delirious giant, or holding, as a child, the gracious hand, and looking up into the clear eyes 
of Infinite Right and Reason. Either thought is the last result of blind Force, or Force is the expression of 
conscious thought ; there is no third thing possible er conceivable; and in giving his deliberate verdict (delib- 
erate because his first training had been in the doctrines of the opposite school) on the ideal side, Plato was 
well aware that he determined at a stroke the character of his science, his ethics, his religion. His subordina- 
tion, in Gon, of fabricating skill to poetic origination—in nature, of phenomenal conditions to intellectual 
causation —in human knowledge, of the perceptive to the ideal element—in morals, of the sentient and expe- 
dient to the noble and just—in the state, of the industrial host to the senate of choice spirits and tested char- 
acters—is all an expression of one and the same fundamental faith, that reason, with its included forms of 
truth, beauty, right, is the everlasting ground of things; out of which they come, held together by which they 
live, and into which they must return.” 

If this were really Plato’s doctrine, it would be a pretty shallow one, and might 
very well be designated by the name of faith. So true it is that men see in every- 
thing only themselves, that Mr. Martineau sees his own faith—a faith begotten in 


| the breach between mind and matter which formed no part of the Greek con- 


sciousness—in the divine intuition of Plato. Plato himself did not think that his 
doctrine could be formulated so easily for the benefit of common ears. Let us 
listen to him: “ 'Pyrév yap obdapyde éotiv Oc dAAa pafijpara, GAA’ ix roAAR ovvovoiag 
ylyvouévag mepl TO TMpdypa aitd Kai tab ovr, tkaigvng dlov and rupd¢ mydijoavtog isagbtv 
dc, dv TH Woy yevouevov ard éavtd Hdy Tpégec” (For it cannot in any manner be 
communicated like other kinds of instruction ; but after one has had much con- 
verse with it, and lived with it, suddenly, like a light lit from a leaping fire, it is 
born within the soul, and thenceforth sustains itself.) Dante tells us that 


. . . “ Appressando se al suo disire 
Nostro intelletto si profonda tanto, 
Che retro la memoria non pud ire.” 


It is this incommunicable knowledge, wherein knowing and being are one, this 
light, lit at the great leaping fire of the universe, that ineffable something which 
zs “in being’s floods, in action’s storm,” that Mr. Martineau lacks. He thinks, 
because Plato places the origin of things in Gop, that he must have conceived 
the universe as the product of conscious thought. Even Sir William Hamilton, 
whose philosophy stops very far short of the highest, and who stands up on all 
occasions for consciousness, does not venture to extend the exercise of that fac- 
ulty beyond the sphere of the phenomenal. (See Metaphysics, Lect. XI. ad intt.) 
If, then, we are conscious only of phenomena, and consciousness has no meaning 
save as applied to these, it is hard to see how a// phenomena can have been brought 
into existence by a being already conscious. We laugh at peoples of culture 
inferior to our own for conceiving their gods with the external form of men, but 
there is not one in a thousand even of our best modern thinkers who does not con- 
tinue to anthropomorphize Gop by conceiving His thought as subject to the same 
conditions and limitations as his own. “Gob is greater than our thought ;” we 
can never bring Him within the limits of our consciousness. He is not phenom- 
enal : shall we therefore say that He is not, or that we cannot approach Him? 
Fools, if we do! Gop is reached by being, not by thought. “ Be ye, therefore, 
perfect, even as your Father, which is in Heaven, is perfect.” “ Who, dy search- 
ing, can find out Gop ?” 

Mr. Martineau seems to admire Plato for certain qualities which Plato cer- 
tainly never possessed ; for example, “a wise sadness.” This characteristic he 
finds in such passages as this: “ Aciv ydp mep? abra év yé tt TovTuv dtarpisecba, F 
pabeiv bay Exer } ebpeiv, }, ei TadTa ddivator, Tov yoiv BéATLOTOY Tév dvOpuTiviwy Z6ywv 
AaBovra Kar dvoegedeyxoratov, éxt toitov dxovuevov, Gorep ext ayediac, Kivdvvetorta 
dtarAeicat tov Biov, et py Tic Sbvatto dogadrgorepov Kai dkivduvdrepov ent PeBarorépov 
byjjuarog i Adyou Oeiov twog duaropevdjvat.” It is sad, and something more, to see 
how men for whom modern education has done its best will become mere fools 
in presence of such a passage as this, fools because flattering themselves that they 
comprehend what is far beyond their reach. Here is Mr. Martineau’s translation : 
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*** In these things we must reach one of two results; either learn and discover how the fact really stands, 
or else, should this be impossible, at least take up with the best and most incontrovertible human belief 
respecting it; and then, borne upon this asin a skiff, venture the voyage of life—unless we can find a securer 
and less hazardous passage on the firmer support of some Divine Word.’ ”’ 


Now, the word Adyoc, as all Greek scholars know, is very extensive in its signi- 


fication, but we defy Mr. Martineau or any one else to point out a case in which | 


it means de/ief. Itis, therefore, the merest wantonness to translate dvOpdmwwoe A6yor 
by Auman beliefs, more particularly as Geiog Adyog stands in evident antithesis to 
it. A very accurate Greek scholar, and an editor of the Phedon of Plato, in 
which this passage occurs, translates thus : 


“ Failing this, that is to say, if a man can neither find the truth by the exercise of his own faculties, nor 
learn it through the help of another, then, having chosen that which is at all events the best and most irre- 
fragable of Human Doctrines, he ought to embark thereon, like a mariner going to sea in a raft (in default of 
any better ), and sail through life’s voyage, that is to say, unless it were possible to proceed on 
one’s way more securely and with less danger on some firmer vessel, or some Divine doctrine.” 





If dvOpdmiwor Adyot mean human doctrines, Yeiog Adyog must mean truth such 
as it is to God, 7. e., absolute truth. Now, where is the sadness in the passage ? 
We think there is much wise joy in it. We may remark that, in the last clause 
of his translation, Mr. Martineau follows a reading which has no authority what- 
ever. Heindorf, in defiance of all MS. authority, and of the translation of 
Ficinus, omitted the 7 between dyjuaro¢ and Geiov, Adyoc, thus spoiling the sense 
and mangling the thought. The editors of the Ziirich edition repeated the enor- 
mity. This eiog Adyog has been made great capital of by persons of the type of 
Mr. Gladstone, who finds the Christian trinity in Homer. But any one who 
imagines that Plato could have thought possible, or even desirable, a revelation 
of the /ogos in human form, has not learnt the alphabet of Platonism. And this, 
be it said with all due respect, is the case with Mr. Martineau. His one touch of 
sentimentality gives a corporeal setting to each of his thoughts, not one whereof 
is ever so purely spiritual as to be able to hold converse with the spiritual. The 
highest region of thought is concealed from him by a curtain, behind which his 
imagination vainly endeavors to place forms similar to those that play their part 
(jouent leur réle) on the hither side. But Gop affears only in front of the cur- 
tain; behind it, He zs. 

When we have said that Mr. Martineau, in attempting to criticise Plato, gets 
criticised and annihilated, we have said all that can be said against him, in so far 
as the present volume of essays is concerned. When hetreats of Sir William 
Hamilton he has a subject with which he is competent, for the most part, to 
deal. He sees beyond the Scotch philosopher just far enough to be able to take 
his measure. No one, however, who had made himself thoroughly familiar with 
the giants of thought, could assign to Sir William Hamilton the extravagant 
position which he does. To say that “he occupies, in the series of British 
professors, nearly the same place that we must assign to Aristotle among the 
Greeks,” may be very creditable to Mr. Martineau’s generosity, but does not say 
much for his insight. Numerous as were Hamilton’s disciples twenty years ago, 
it would be difficult, we apprehend, at present, to find any philosopher “so poor 
as do him reverence.” ‘The principles of his philosophy have been carried, with 
that speed which is characteristic of our time, to their ultimate consequences, 
and these form a ground of congratulation only, to Herbert Spencer and the 
Positivists. His chair is now occupied by one of the most strenuous of his 
Opponents, and narrowly escaped falling to a man who claims to have found 
“The Secret of Hegel” and to be a disciple of that arch-ontologist. Mr. 
Mansel and the Contemporary Review notwithstanding, Hamilton will never 
recover from the chastisement administered by J. S. Mill. Mr. Martineau, 
though accepting Hamilton’s postulate, that “to think is to condition,” has a 
suspicion that it is not all right as regards its consequences. With such a 
doctrine, of course, any knowledge of Gop or of the Absolute would be 
impossible, all ontology a mere delusion. He accordingly commends Hamil- 
ton’s statement that “we must recognize a Gop from our own minds before 
we can detect a Gop in the universe of nature ;” but at the same time finds 
fault with him for excluding this recognition from the sphere of knowledge. So 
far, well; but does not this show that there is a knowing other than that 
which comes through conditioning thought? Mr. Martineau seems frequently 
on the very point of grasping this truth, but always stops just short of it. To 
apply a faculty which deals only with phenomena to that which, from its nature, 
is not phenomenal, is, of course, an absurdity. But we know phenomena simply 
because we cannot be phenomena; being we can be, and, therefore, we do not 
require to know it. Thought is phenomena; being is being. Does more 
certain knowledge come from thinking a thing than from being it? But, as Plato 
says: “ Zyeddv ydp, we éuor doxei, ovk Lott TovTwy mpdc Tode ToAAOVS KaTayeAacTérepa 
dxotopata.” (For there are hardly, I think, any statements more ridiculous 
to the many than these.) 

On all occasions where Mr. Martineau is at issue with Hamilton, the former 
has the advantage; but wherever he attempts to give a solution of those diffi- 
culties which puzzled Hamilton, he invariably lands himself in a quagmire of 
contradictions which he thinks he solves by faith. In this respect both he and 
Hamilton are eminently British, although Mr. Martineau asserts of the latter 
that “from his scheme of thought national limitations and peculiarities fall 
away.” The fact is that, with all their reading, neither of them ever knew 
any other philosophy than what bore the British stamp. Their knowledge 
of the German philosophers, particularly of Fichte and Hegel, is worse than 
ignorance. And yet Mr. Martineau says of Hamilton: “If there were to be a 
congress of all the philosophies, he would be chosen universal interpreter.” 
Just think of interpreting all the philosophies one to another! We have for- 
tunately on record some examples of Hamilton’s interpretations, ¢. g., when he 
tells us that the philosophy of Fichte ends in nihilism—a statement almost 
diametrically the opposite of the truth. 

The most valuable essay in this volume is the one on Bailey’s Theory 
of Reasoning; in it a number of the fallacies which are borne in triumph on 
the banners of Positivist ranks are very successfully demolished. Great 
praise is due to the criticism of Oersted’s Sou/ in Nature, a difficult work which 
Mr. Martineau has mastered thoroughly, and whose principles and tendencies 
he states with the utmost clearness. But the essay which will be most widely 
read, and most generally understood and appreciated, is the one which stands 
last, entitled A Plea for Philosophical Studies. The following passage from 
it, with which we close this very imperfect notice, will render all further praise 
from us superfluous, and all blame well-nigh harmless : 











“The true principle of a perfect mental culture is, perhaps, this: to preserve an accurate balance 
between the studies which carry the mind out of itself, and those which recall it home again—between 
attention to matter given it, and reflection on its own processes and laws. The several departments of 
knowledge, prosecuted singly and exclusively, fulfil this condition in very different degrees. Speaking 
generally of the three great divisions, we may say, that the physical sciences violate it at the one extremity, 
by giving overwhelming preponderance to outward observation and induction of necessary laws ; that theology 
and metaphysics violate it at the other extremity, by giving too much substance to the forms of inner thought 
and feeling, and encouraging the student to coerce nature into arrangements of a speculative framework ; while 
literary pursuits, engaging us, as they do, with men’s affairs—the human. with the humian—eccupy the middle 
place, and afford us objects to know which is to lose a portion of our self-ignorance. And among these 
central studies, it is easy to see why /anguage occupies the very focal place, and has been justly recdgnized 
as supplying the faculties with their most effective discipline. For here the equipoise between external 
attention and internal reflection is maintained more perfectly than is possible elsewhere. Who can say 
whether language is an outer or an inner fact? It is evidently both. As a realized object of sense, transmitted 
from point to point of space, and recorded from age to age of time, it is-manifestly external. . . . On the 
other hand, as the mere passage of thought and feeling out of silence, the direct outcome of our intellectual 
and spiritual life, it is a primary function of the inner mind, the mere incarnation (so to speak) of our highest 
energy. Accordingly, it has no significance, it is not an object of study at all, except on the condition 
of self-knowledge ; its distinctions, its classifications, its shades of relation, its forms of structure, are the 
very distinctions, ard classifications, and relations, and architecture of thought itself; and whoever engages 
himself with them, does but see his own intelligence externalized. Dealing with a fact of physical nature, you 
have to collect or guess its place and meaning in the system of things from its grouping or its Jook ; but 
in handling the phenomena of larlguage, you invert the proceeding, and carry into it from your own con- 
sciousness the idea that gives it shape; having the essence at home, you interpret by it the foreign form. I 
believe it is this necessary action and reaction of acute observation and thoughtful reflection to which 


a philological discipline owes its peculiar advantage for training the faculties with iess distortion than any other 
single pursuit.’ 


We observe in this volume some very bad typographical mistakes which are 
due to the American printer. 








THE RING AND THE BOOK®* 


66 A FTER all, there is nobody like Robert Browning!” This is the summing 

up of the reader’s thought upon laying down each successive volume. If 
this and no more were his ambition, the poet would long since have been silent. 
Whether by the electric contact of Alen and Women and Dramatis Persone, or 
the resistless numbing of that gymnotus among poems, Sordel/o, or the rugged 
volcanic humor of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, or the rarefaction of Paracelsus, 
he has made us all confess that he is sui generis. The old moot point that 
twenty years of readers have left unsettled is, What is his kind? This book, like 
all the others, brings up the whole series of moot points anew, furnishes masses 
on masses of criteria, and leaves us at the last where we began. Judging him 
from any one work is like trying to ascertain a rich man’s wealth by counting the 
gold coin by coin in one of his coffers, instead of having an inventory of his pos- 
sessions. 

Moreover, to follow up our figure a moment, the coins in this coffer might well 
puzzle the counter by their variety alone. There is such 4 display of erudition, 
acuteness, patience, impulse, keen analysis, poetic insight, and recondite fact in 
one inextricable jumble, as might well bid us despair of a conclusion. And, 
indeed, the critic would be bold who should attempt to sort out, label, and pigeon- 
hole all the characteristics of this many-sided mind, and exclaim into print, 
“ Behold the statistical result. Here lies, tabulated, Robert Browning.” This is 
not hard to do with the small downy poets, but even the young oak snaps the 
bands that hold the full grown mullein, and this is a gnarled forest-king for 
Druids to worship under. 

Probably Robert Browning stands alone with Tennyson in the esteem of the 
best taste of to-day. Certainly he gives us, beyond any living English poet, the 
impression of vast intellectual power—none the less vast for its vagueness. The 
difficulty of grasping his character lies less in judging how he does do than in say- 
ing what he cannot do. The most fastidious and unaccountable of authors, he 
leaps at a bound from the course we have made sure he is following into some- 
thing that seems utterly whimsical till we find him as entirely at home there as 
everywhere else. Much of this does look like mere whim ; there seems to be no 
cause nor coherency in the method in which he shies, so to speak, into digression 
and out of it as he goes. He seems never satisfied, for twenty lines even, with 
consecutiveness of pursuit. Just as he makes beautiful some scene for us, away 
hie his thoughts to some new labor. 

** Nullus in Orbe sinus Baiis proelucet amcenis 

Si dixit dives, lacus et mare sentit amorem 

Festinantis heri; cui si vitiosa libido. 

Fecerit auspicium, ‘ Cras ferramenta Teanum 

Tolletis, fabri.’ ”’ 
An intelligence so large, and at the same time so wayward, as this, could not be 
measured by any one work—much less by this book, the first half of one. But 
the present volume is full of all Browning’s strength and rife with all his faults. 
Perhaps we cannot do better than give an outline of its structure and design. 

The title is an odd one, and of a kind of trivial curious aptness. The Ring 
part of it originates in a peculiarity of the making of Etruscan gold work, thus 
described by himself: 

P the artificer melts up wax 
With honey, so to speak ; he mingles gold 
With gold’s alloy, and, duly tempering both, 
Effects a manageable mass ; then works, 
But his work ended, once the thing a ring, 
O, there’s repristination! Just a spirt 
O’ the proper fiery acid o’er its face, 
And forth the alloy unfastened flies in fume ; 
While, self-sufficient now, the gold remains, 
The rondure brave, the lilied loveliness, 
Gold as it was, shall be for evermore : 
Prime nature with an added artistry, 
No carat lost, and you have gained a ring.” 
This process, with his own wonderful keen analysis for the acid, he applies i 
this volume to a little book, of which again we append his own description : 
“ Here it is, this I toss and take again ; 
Small quarto size, part print, part manuscript ; 
A book in shape, but really pure, crude fact, 
Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat hard, 
And brains, high-blooded, ticked two centuries since. 
: . ; the whole truth 
Gathered together, bound up in this book, 
Print three-fifths, written supplement the rest, 
* Romana Homicidiorum’—nay, 
Better translate—‘A Roman murder-case.’ 


Position of the entire criminal cause 
Of Guido Franceschini, nobleman, 


* The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford. . In 
two volumes. Soca: Fields, & Co. 1869. 
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With certain Four the cutthroats in his pay, 
Tried all five, and found guilty and put to death 
By heading or hanging as befitted ranks, 

At Rome on February twenty-two, 

Since our salvation Sixteen Ninety-eight : 
Wherein it is disputed if, and when, 

Husbands may kill adulterous wives, yet ’scape 
The customary forfeit.’’ 


From this really remarkable story Mr. Browning undertakes to etch away 
the alloy of prejudices, passions, and sympathies of that day, and the rust of a 
century and a half of time, and give us the indestructible essence of it. This is 
in itself both new and extremely bold ; but the method of it is more remarkable 
still. First he gives the facts in their naked achromatic simplicity, and then goes 
on to imagine and develop on a stupendous plan of his own the working of the 
story on the public mind. Once more we turn to the book for the colorless facts, 
condensed as verse can always be made to condense prose : 


** Count Guido Franceschini the Aretine, 
Descended of an ancient house, though poor, 
A beak-nosed, bushy-bearded, black-haired lord, 
Lean, pallid, low of stature yet robust, 
Fifty years old—having four years ago 
Married Pompilia Comparini, young, 
Good, beautiful, at Rome, where she was born, 
And brought her to Arezzo, where they lived 
Unhappy lives, whatever curse the cause,— 
This husband, taking four accomplices, 
Followed this wife to Rome, where she was fled 
From their Arezzo to find peace again, 
In convoy, eight months earlier, of a priest, 
Aretine also, of still nobler birth, 
Giuseppe Caponsacchi—and caught her there 
Quiet in a villa on the Christmas night, 
With only Pietro and Violante by, 
Both her putative parents ; killed the three, 
Aged, they seventy each, and she seventeen, 
And, two weeks since, the mother of his babe, 
First born and heir to what the style was worth 
O’ the Guido who determined, dared and did 
This deed just as he purposed, point by point. 
Then bent upon escape, but hotly pressed 
And captured with his co-mates that same night, 
He, brought to trial, stood on this defence— 
Injury to his honor caused the act ; 
That since his wife was false (as manifest 
By flight from home in such companionship) 
Death, punishment deserved of the false wife 
And faithless parents who abetted her 
I’ the flight aforesaid, wronged nor God nor man. 
* Nor false she, nor yet faithless.they,’ replied 
The accuser ; ‘cloaked and masked this murder glooms 
True was Pompilia, loyal too the pair ; 
Out of the man’s own heart, this monster curled, 
This crime coiled with connivancy at crime, 
His victim’s breast, he tells you, hatched and reared 
Uncoil we, and stretch stark the worm of hell !’ 
A month the trial swayed this way and that 
Ere judgment settled down on Guido’s guilt ; 
Then was the Pope, that good Twelfth Innocent, 
Appealed to ; who well weighed what went before, 
Affirmed the guilt and gave the guilty doom.” 


This strange trial, admirably sketched in these lines, Mr. Browning vivifies not 
once, but five wonderful times, in this volume, and by his plan (which he gives us 
in extenso) is to do so five times more in the volume yet,to come. Imagine a man 
deliberately announcing that he means to tell you the same story ten successive 
times, and implying that his book will be worth your reading? How many poets 
are there to whom you would give even a hearing with such a programme laid 
out? There are not ten men in all the records of poetry who could have dared 
such a conception; there are not five who could have done it at all, and 
this man has done it thus far as such a thing never was done before. Five 
times here before us he has taken this dead skeleton drama of three human 
lives, and five times clothed it on with a different frame of living, passionate, 
intense human interest. We could not see, when he finished his statement 
of his plan, how he could do it once; now we lay down the book, we are so used 
to astonishment at the wondrous creative power and intuition of the man that we 
are ready to believe he can paint the picture in twenty lights as well as in ten— 
also, as a minor incident, that he can galvanize anything or anybody else that 
ever lived. 

His plan is like himself. First, he gives us what “ Half-Rome” thinks of 
the murder—the injured husband’s half; then the opinion of “The Other Half- 
Rome”—the murdered wife’s half. Then speaks the “Tertium Quid ”—cool, 
courtly, cautious, careless, cynical public sentiment among the upper ten. Then 
the husband argues his case before his judges. Lastly, in this book, the priest, 
lover, companion, or defender, Giuseppe Caponsacchi, renders his testimony 
at the same tribunal. In the next volume we are to have, the author tells us, 
the dying story of the murdered wife, the argument by his eminent lawyers for 
the slayer, the counter-argument by the prosecution, the deliberations in his 
closet of the Pope over the last appeal of lite and death, and, last of all, Guido 
F'ranceschini’s confession when all hope is gone for ever. 

Here is the author’s reason for this singular design, again in his own odd 
words ; 

° “* See it for yourselves, 
This man’s act, changeable because alive ! 
Action now shrouds, now shows the informing thought ; 
Man’s like the glass ball with a spark atop, 
Out of the magic fire that lurks within 
Shows but one tint at a time to take the eye, 
Which, let a finger touch the silent sleep, 
Shifted a hair’s breadth shoots you dark for bright, 
Suffuses bright with dark, and baffles so 
Your sentence absolute for shine or shade. 
Once set such orbs—white styled, black stigmatized— 
A-rolling, see them once on the other side, 
Your good men and your bad men, every one, 
From Guido Franceschini to Guy Faux, 
Oft would you rub your eyes and change your names.” 


Now, this is a great conception, and we think it will prove a great poem. We 
appeal to our readers to see, as they must, how impossible it is to pass an opin- 
ion on one half of it, or to consider this book as in any sense complete in itself. 
Apparently it is ; the stories are distinct—in separate chapters even; but the 
real, last test of their excellence is always the way they fit with all the rest. 








What jeweller will undertake to value or certify the quality of a half-cut diamond 
from five of its facets ? or, if he does give it, what is his opinion worth ? 

The style, though, is the same old style—the knottiest, most abrupt, rugged, 
reckless, digressive, and trenchant of sermo pedestris—not only spurning mere 
ornament, but intensely bitter against everything resembling fine writing. 
Browning is full of unhewn beauties that would give another man a very decent 
literary reputation to pick up and round off and elaborate; he fairly throws them 
at one, as the legendary Kobolds from their golden caverns’ mouths used to pelt 
adventurers with nuggets. Rough, uncouth, hard to follow, all this book is, but 
the burr of mannerism covers precious kernel—every ragged shell holds its pearl. 
The poetical power everywhere is most wonderful. Each character is a separate 
creation of Robert Browning’s—a clear-cut, sharply-defined, positive man. Into 
this being’s heart, after creating it, Robert Browning enters and takes. absolute 
possession, and out of its depths writes the very bottom truth of the creation’s 
life. The process of his imagination, as we fancy we can see in a thousand 
impalpable things, is really thus duplex, and the effect is beyond anything but 
Shakespeare in our language. 

As usual, there is almost nothing separable for quotation. Browning seems 
to dread being quoted; he appears to take pains, and almost never forgets, to 
give every beautiful passage, for fear some one should think he meant it to be 
quoted, one of his peculiar gnarls, twists, or jerks of sudden transition, that spoils 
it for all such use. There is abundance of noble, rugged lines, of short, sharp 
home-thrusts into character, but they all require knowledge of the context. 

We conclude, then, this necessarily imperfect notice by giving as a specimen 
brick of this new temple ore of the few passages where we can with difficulty 
smelt out sufficient ore to show the vein of the gold. It is at the beginning of 
“The Other Half-Rome” (pp. 99, 101-2). It is a little different, too, from 
Browning’s usual moods : 


“ Another day that finds her living yet, 
Little Pompilia, with the patient brow 
And lamentable smile on those poor lips, 
And, under the white hospital-array, 
A flower-like body, to frighten at a bruise, 
You'd think ; yet now, stabbed through and through again, 
Alive i’ the ruins. "Tis a miracle. 
* Cavalier Carlo—well, there’s some excuse 
For him—Maratta, who paints Virgins so— 
He, too, must fee the porter and slip by. 
‘ A lovelier face is not in Rome,’ cried he, 
* Shaped like a peacock’s egg, the pure as pearl, 
That hatches you anon a snow-white chick.’ 
Then, O! that pair of eyes, that pendent hair, 
Black this, and black the other! Mighty fine— 
But nobody cared ask to paint the same, 
Nor grew a poet over hair and eyes, 
Four little years ago, when, ask and have, 
The woman who wakes all this rapture leaned 
Flower-like from out her window Jong enough, 
As much uncomplimented as uncropped 
By comers and goers in Via Vittoria ; eh? 
Tis just a flower’s fate ; past parterre we trip, 
Till peradventure some one plucks our sleeve— 
* Yon blossom at the brier’s end, that’s the rose 
Two jealous people fought for yesterday 
And killed each other ; see, there’s undisturbed 
A pretty pool at the root, of rival red !’ 
Then cry we ‘ Ah! the perfect paragon !’ 
Then crave we ‘ Just one keepsake-leaf for us !’ 
** Truth lies between ; there’s anyhow a child 
Of seventeen years, whether a flower or weed, 
Ruined ; who did it shall account to Christ— 
Having no pity on the harmless life. 
And gentle face and girlish form he found 
And thus flings back ; go practise if you will 
With men and women: leave a child aloxe 
For Christ’s particular love’s sake !—so I say.” 








LIBRARY TABLE. 


ONSTANCE AYLMER: <A Story of the Seventeenth Century. By 

H.F.P. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869.—The scene of this 
story is laid principally in and near New York, at a period when our country 
was in its infancy ; when the men in whose characters are to be found abundant 
materials for the novelist were surrounded in the strange land of their adoption 
by numerous and often unknown dangers; by savage tribes whose alternate 
kindness and enmity gave them constant cause for watchfulness, and whose 
internal feuds and dissensions were kept alive by the animosities of the nations 
whence they came. The passions and affections, the virtues and vices, acquired 
in the land of their birth were here fostered into unnatural growth and activity 
by causes which had no existence elsewhere. Of this the author has availed 
himself with advantage; the strange mixture of good sense, piety, fanaticism, 
and intolerance which distinguished our Puritan forefathers, varied in different 
individuais, he has depicted with much ingenuity ; we have daily evidences that 
the early Dutch settlers whom he describes live again in their descendants, and 
there are some—though not many—to be met with who seem to have inherited 
the goodness attributed to Lady Moody, whose character, we believe, is not 
without historical foundation. The story opens with the arrival in New Amster- 
dam of the heroine, who has crossed the sea in order to visit her aunt, Lady 
Moody, of Long Island, accompanied by an elderly lady whose occupations 
during the voyage consisted in looking after Constance and warding off the 
unwelcome attentions of one Lord Percy, whose presence in the colony is 


- accounted for on the score of business with the governor. Constance is 


kindly received by the Burgomaster Zwaller and his thrifty, industrious wife, 
and after a brief sojourn with them she is rowed across the river to Breuklyn 
by the ferryman, whose boat makes two trips a day, and thence the party 
proceeds to Moody Hall. Here, and in the vicinity, the principal scenes in 
the early part of the story occur; places familiar to us from our childhood, and 
which are daily before our eyes, thronged with the intimate associations of every- 
day life, are invested with a romantic interest, and yet we hardly pause to con- 
sider their accustomed look, so rapidly are we borne on by a crowd of incidents. 
Scarcely has Constance time to receive her aunt’s cordial welcome before Lord 
Percy arrives at the hall, and produces no very favorable impression ; but the 
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friendship of the governor causes him to be well received, and shortly after, in 
accordance with an invitation from Lady Moody, the redoubted Petrus Stuyve- 
Sant appears in person. The festivities consequent upon the occasion afford Lord 
Percy ample time to press his suit with Constance, who dislikes and rejects him, 
to the great satisfaction of all her friends, and especially a Mr. Mordaunt, between 
whom and the lady a warm attachment springs up. Mordaunt is a well-drawn and 
true character, but not an agreeable one, nor is he worthy of Constance’s devotion ; 
he is too selfish to appreciate the loftiness of her nature, he torments her with his 
jealousy, resents as an injury that she should put duty and truth above her love 
for him, and in a moment of pique marries another woman, whom he does not 
love, and nearly succeeds in breaking Constance’s heart. Mordaunt’s marriage, 
of which Constance is an involuntary witness, brings us to the middle of the book ; 
we have, however, omitted to mention the incidents of Indian life which are inter- 
woven with and give variety to the narrative. To divert Constance’s attention 
from the sorrow which is consuming her she is taken to London, where, at the 
house of Lady Grey, she meets people of all persuasions. Writing to her aunt 
she says: “There are so many vigorous fighters of as many faiths!” High 
Churchmen and Puritans, royalists and republicans, make up the strange society 
under Cromwell’s rule, and the conversation is maintained with considerable 
skill and an evident acquaintance with the habits of thought of men of all parties. 
The characters are rather too numerous, and the interest is lessened in the later 
chapters by its being spread over so great a space; but the actors in the story 
have all strongly marked characteristics, some national, some provincial, and 
the moral and social organization of our forefathers is no less worthy of our atten- 
tion than the deeds of violence and intrigue which checker the page of history 
and form the ground-work of so many romances. 


A Few Friends, and How they Amused Themselves. By M. E. Dodge. 
Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869.—This is a very pleasantly written 
and ingeniously put together little book, whose design is the laudable one 
of teaching grown-up people of average intelligence how to amuse themselves 
in a rational way apart fromthe ordinary, conventional pleasures of social 
intercourse. Many pastimes and games are clearly described, some of the 
number being new and others, if already known, being, as Mrs. Dodge says, too 
good in their way to be omitted. We can quite understand how the infor- 
mation and suggestions given in this volume may be at times very welcome 
indeed ; and in our long winter evenings there are few home circles that would 
find it superfluous, or, on some occasion, fail to profit by it. The text is woven 
together in a ladylike and unobjectionable style and a good deal of careful work 
has been expended in arrangement and dovetailing. A Few Friends can be 
fairly recommended as unobtrusive and harmless visitors under any circum- 
stances and very welcome and useful companions under most. 


The Trotting Horse of America: How to Train and Drive him. With 
Reminiscences of the Trotting Turf. By Hiram Woodruff. Edited by Charles F. 
Foster, etc. New York: F. B. Ford & Co. 1868.—No man—or woman either 
—who is interested in trotting, and surely the number in this country is legion, 
ought to be without this book. With a spirited introduction by Mr. Wilkes, and 
much careful editing and compiling by Mr. Foster, the volume is full of zdeas 
regarding its peculiar subject in a measure that renders it far more valuable than 
any other work of the kind that we have seen. People have various opinions 
respecting the influences of the turf and of those who are its professional devo- 
tees ; but, however these influences may in some instances be pronounced unfavor- 
able, there is one redeeming thing to be said of Hiram Woodruff which might 
cover many actual, to say nothing of hypothetical, sins: his heart was in his 
vocation. No great writer, lawyer, engineer, or philosopher ever cherished his 
profession more ardently than did Woodruff his own calling of the trotting turf. 
He might savor for ever of the stable, have an air so knowing as to alarm the 
cautious novice, carry a straw in his mouth as no human being could carry it 
beside, but despite these objections, if objections they are, the man was so 
absolutely in earnest as to make his vocation, so far as he was concerned, thor- 
oughly respectable. There is, we repeat, a great deal of instruction in the work, 
and, we may add, there is a great deal of spirit and piquancy as well. Weshould 
call Zhe Trotting Horse of America indispensable to horse-men, and it is by no 
means uninteresting reading for any, not included in that category, who are capa- 
ble of sympathizing at times with the enthusiasm of others in a pursuit which 
does not so immediately appeal to the outside observers themselves. 


Memorials of Those who Suffered for the Catholic Faith in Ireland in the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. Collected and Edited from the 
Original Authorities by Myles O’Reilley, B.A., LL.D. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1869.—The present movement for the disestablishment of 
the Church of England in Ireland, so successfully led by Mr. Gladstone, gives a 
new interest to all that pertains to the true Irish national Church, and to the Irish 
nation. That Ireland has been deplorably misgoverned—treated simply as a 
subject province—is now generally conceded. England has not succeeded in the 
attempt to extirpate the national life or the national religion of the (Celtic) Irish 
race. And English statesmanship, though reluctantly, must yield to the facts of 
the case. Church and state must be severed in Ireland, and this work of Dr. 
O’Reilley (brought out in a fair and substantial form) shows, in part, this must be 
so. The earlier records of Irish history contain many annals of saints, but none 
of martyrs ; up to the sixteenth century all is peaceful progress ; the “ white-robed” 
confessors are wanting. But since that time, as our author says, “the Church, 
whose foundations had been laid in peace, was to see her persecution-shaken 
walls cemented and built with the blood of her martyrs.” England became 
Protestant, Ireland remained Catholic; and England ruled Ireland. The 
conquering race persecuted the conquered ; and persecution consolidated and 
intensified the Irish Catholic Church. The country was governed in the interest 
of one-sixth part of the population. These Memorials form, to some extent, 
a new chapter in the sad story of religious persecutions. They cannot be read 
without deep sympathy and interest. The author has culled the narratives, with 
great assiduity, from printed and manuscript records—the MSS. from the 
Burgundian Library, in Brussels—and the result is creditable to his research. 
Accounts are given, more or less extended, of some four hundred confessors. 
Of many of them there is, of course, only the briefest record. Others are fully 
descrite1. Allowing for the partiality of race, and the difference of religion, there 











still remains very much to attract the sympathy and interest of all Christians. 
Martyrs always wear a crown. 
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THE DANGERS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

a may be divided into two classes, those who live by their own 

labor and those who live by the labor of others. Schemes for securing 
great gains without labor are as plentiful as snow-flakes in winter. When one 
placer is worked out and the public refuses to be fooled by it any longer, another 
is discovered or invented to take its place., Bubbles as fanciful as the famous 
South Sea enterprise spring up every day and vanish every night. Banking, 
Mining, Oil, Insurance, and hundreds of other companies, with millions of 
capital on paper and none elsewhere, with their florid prospectuses and roseate 
puffs, are constantly tempting the unwary to invest and grow rich, and almost as 
constantly the result is total loss if not absolute ruin. Now, upon general prin- 
ciples, it is safe to say that the more plausible a scheme appears, the larger its 
promised dividends, the more distinguished the names connected with it, the 
greater caution should be observed in touching it. Rich men—and rich 
men are generally shrewd men—sometimes invest their zames in such concerns, 
but rarely their money. Men of known financial ability not unfrequently consent 
to be announced as directors for so many shares of stock, and thereby delude the 
uninformed into putting in their hard cash. Of course, this is a dishonest 
action. The man who obtains credit by falsely representing his means of 
payment is liable to indictment and punishment, but surely he is not one whit 
less deserving of punishment who consents to the use of his name in a concern 
in which he has neither funds nor confidence. ; 

It so happens that there is no mine of this sort that has been more industri- 
ously or profitably worked than the insurance mine. Insurance companies are 
thicker than locusts in Egypt, and their agents confront you everywhere. They 
will insure you against fire and flood, against sickness and death, against almost 
every ill that flesh is heir to. They will take a risk on yourself, your wife, child, 
or grandmother, or your house, furniture, and stock, either or all, justas you] 1:<se. 
You can have a policy in a stock company, a mutual company, or in an individual 
concern, and, moreover, you can pay a round sum down or a small sum annually, 
and pay in cash or approved notes. Nor is this all. Step intoa railroad car, and 
before you are fairly seated the man who was selling candy a moment before offers 
to guarantee, under his sign-manual in pencil, the payment of five thousand dol- 
lars to your representatives in case you get blown up, burned up, or crushed to 
death on that trip, and all for twenty-five cents. All these companies represent, 
of course, that they have a large paid-up capital, but, unhappily, and too fre- 
quently, the paid-up capital is drawn out the day after it is paid in, leaving noth- 
ing but doubtful or worthless notes to represent it. This is the money-making 
principle of many of the companies. There are others whose method is less sim- 
ple, and which, chartered perhaps by the great State of New York, are organized 
on an entirely new principle, whereby the less you pay in the more you draw out ; 
and still others, chartered possibly by special act of Congress of the United 
States, having a $1,000,000 paid-up capital, and in which all the world and the 
rest of mankind can insure at so lowa rate that dividends will be impossible. 
The Hon. Eyrie Sharker, for considerations of public good, has kindly consented 
to act as president, and Mr. Affable Hawke, the banker, in a spirit equally self- 
sacrificing, will officiate as treasurer. It is quite likely that plenty of flats will 
be found to believe all this. Indeed, we should hardly be surprised if investors 
could be found in a scheme by which people should be enabled to live on the in- 
terest of the money they owe. 

On close examination—if that were possible—it would be found that most of 
those benevolent gentlemen who consent to serve as presidents, treasurers, attor- 
neys, and medical examiners on life insurance companies, get large salaries, per- 
centages, and fees for their valuable services. The tracks are all one way. A 
thousand little rills are constantly running into the pool and very little goes out. 
It is astonishing what numbers of men in the prime of life, and in perfect health, and 
even young men, pay, year after year, the surplus of their hard earnings to doubt- 
ful life insurance companies. Comparatively few of these ever examine the charter 
and by-laws, or the policy, to see how it is hedged about with exceptions, provisos, 
and restrictions of various sorts, making the chances, as is often the case, ten to 
one against any payment being made in the event of death as compared with the 
risk of dying before more has been paid in premiums than the sum insured. If 
the insurer omits to state what his great-grandfather died of, or that he had ever 
had a cough, the measles, or chicken-pox ; or if he should happen to go to sea, 
visit the southern part of his own country in summer, get killed in battle or in 
a row, or die in a dozen other ways, it is all up with his policy. The company 
have got his money and his friends have got his corpse, and there is the end 
of it. Life insurance is calculated on the doctrine of chances, and, of course, the 
chances are not against the insurer. It is probable that almost as many policies 
have been rendered valueless by the failure of companies, and by omissions to pay 
premiums when due, as have ever been paid. 

Many millions have been lost in Great Britain during the last ten years by 
the frauds and failures of banking, insurance, and other companies, and where 
one person has been benefited by them several have undoubtedly suffered loss 
and many been utterly ruined. As a mere question of investment, those living on 
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fixed incomes can hardly find sounder security than in government funds. 
Farmers can scarcely make better use of their surplus cash than in the improve- 
ment of their farms, whereby it is safe from fire and frauds. Indeed, all who 
earn something more than they spend can, in this country, profitably buy land, 
which is now so cheap and will be sure to increase in value with the national 
growth and development. Those who desire to provide for their families in the 
event of death should secure for them, first of all things, a comfortable homé, 
and as regards life and health, industry and temperance afford, perhaps, as good 
an insurance as it is possible to effect. They are, at all events, more trust- 
worthy than an unsound or doubtful company. What may be hoped for from 


companies of an opposite description, we may hereafter consider. 








CHESS. 


OURNAMENT oF tHe Europa Cuess Rooms, Division Street.—The proceed- 
ings of this gigantic tourney having commenced only on the gth ultimo, and not- 
withstanding the immense amount of play which they involve, are already approaching 
a determination. At the time we write upward of 960 games have been played, and 
although that number is considerably less than one half of what is requisite to fulfil the 
conditions of the tournament, yet, in order to surmount the ill effects consequent upon 
the dilatoriness of players, whereby the proceedings of similar organizations have been 
prolonged indefinitely, or extended to periods long after all interest in them has ceased, 
the committee has determined that the play shall close on Saturday evening, the gth inst. 
{this day), and that the three prizes contended for shall be awarded to the respective 
winners of the greatest number of games up to that date. As we stated last week, in a 
brief notice of this tournament, forty-eight players had agreed to play two games each 
against every other player. The total number of games thus accumulating will be found 
on calculation to be 2,256, while it is apparent that the duty of contending 94 games 
devolves upon each participator in the agreement. The tourney is of the handicap order, 
where odds are given by the more skilful to the less practised player, in a ratio according 
to their presumed disparity in force. 
_ Up to the period to which our information extends the achievements of the most pro- 
mising candidates for the three prizes contended for may be stated as follows : 


Captain Mackenzie wins . ° ° ° ° 80 games and loses 8 
Mr. Mason eS 3 4 : ee | Tlie Re 17 
Dr. Barnett i ° . ‘ 5 44 =“ a II 
Mr. Delmar a > . “ . Oy alacd 5 13 
Mr. Lissner i ‘ 6 " ‘ ao. * e 12 
Major Vernich unis 3% ‘. x ‘ wae vi 19 


From a large number of fine games incidental to the play in this tourney we append 
the two following, being those contested by Dr. Barnett with Captain Mackenzie : 
CAME ill. 33) KtoR 

EVANS GAMBIT. Had he played P to KR4, White would have con- 


Wuire—Caft. Mackenzie. Buiack—Dr. Barnett. | tinued 34. Q to KR6, also forcing checkmate in a 
1. Pto K4 very few moves. 


1. Pto K. 

2, KKt to B3 2. QKt to B 34. P to Ktz ch 34. K to Kt 

3. BtoQR, 3- Bto QBg 35. B takes P ch 35. K takes B 

4 4 to OKt4 4. B takes P 36. R to R3 ch 

5. P to QB3 5. B to QB Black resigns. 

6 4 to 24 6. Hy takes b “ —_-— 

7 astles 7. Pto 

8. P takes P 8. B to Oks GAME iV. 

9. 7 to Bz 9. Kt to yee GIUOCO PIANO OPENING. 

lo t . K ° 
os Pio Oe no Cistles ' Wuitr—Dr. Barnett. Buiack—Capt. Mackenzie. 
12. B to t2 12, Pto KB3 1. PtoK. 1, PtoK 
13. Ktto K2 13. Kt to Kt3 2. KKt to B3 2. Okt to B3 
14. Q to Oz 14. B to Q2 3. KB to QB4 3. KB to QB4 
15. Kt to Kt3 15. P to OB4 4. P to 4 P to Q3 
16. R to QB ; 16. B to QB2 5. Pto hk; 5. KKtto B3 

We believe that P to QR3 is generally preferred to 6. Bto K3 6. Bto Qkts 
this move ; but we do not consider that any defence 4 Castles 7. Bto k3 
yet discovered is quite satisfactory against this attack. B to QKt3 8. Q ~ 

17. Kt to KBs 17. P to QKtg % Oto Qs > foe 

We should, in preference, have taken Kt with B. sie oes si: B3 Big Pw KKy 
18. P to KKt4 18. P toQB A daring innovation on the routine of this staid but 
19. B to QKt 19. QKt to Kt2 sterling opening. We are not prepared to pronounce 
20. KtoR 20. B to QR4 the attack thus commenced by second player as prema- 
21. B to QB3 21. B takes Kt ture, as the risks involved are to so great an extent 
22. KP takes B 22. Kt to K4 mutual. 

It strikes us that this move has been too long de- 11, KKt to Ra 11. KKt to R4 
layed, as it is not now compulsory on White’s part to 12. OKt to 95 12. B takes Kt 
make the proffered exchange. 13. B takes 

23. Kt to Q4 23. Btakes B Our impulse would have led us to the capture with 
24. R takes B 24. Q to Q2 Pawn in place of Bishop, thus appearing to gain a 
25. Kt to K6 25. KRtoK time upon adversary, as he must then move QKt, 
26. R to KKt3 26. QKt to Bg which we should follow up by the advance of QP, 


Apparently his best move; but valid defence | and use other active measures for breaking up Black’s 
against the concentration of forces bearing upon the | centre. 


position of Biack King is now obviously impossible. 13. Kt Bs 
2 


27. PtoKKt 27. Kt takes Kt 14. Kt to Kt4 14. Q to 
28. BP takes Kt ‘ “i 15. A yng bed 15. yd i B 
It strikes us that P takes BP, prior to this capture, BOo Set po 8 16. Pto KR4 
would have been a far more executive move. . 17. P to QR3 


























28. O to K2 White here loses time which he can ill afford. Kt 
29. P to KB4 29. Kt to Kt3 to KBs would have been surely a far better move than 
30. P to Bs 30. Kt to Kg this. 
31. KR to KKt 31. Pto KKt3 17. Kt to Qs 
32. KtP takes P : 32. Q takes P at B6 18. P to QB3 18, QKt to Bs 
33. P takes P _A judicious retreat. Kt takes RP ch, although in- 
BLACK. viting in appearance, would be disastrous in effect ; as 
as gy = _ White yt not, of — — Kt rg move, but, 
| Wy yy Wy yy moving his King, would win the piece at leisure. 
1G Gree) >. 
YY i}, WY bs Uy A 2 ° ° 5 ° 
YY Yy } continuance of the nice judgment evinced by his 
Y, y, Y j a yy Q last move would have gone far to win White’s om, 
YO, Pf f ry A yyy but his play hereabouts gives evidence of demoraliza- 
tion. 
vy tel ‘ ia . Q to KB 
Yt, - We » tal y K 20, k 
Wy YY Y 20. Kt to Qs 20. Kt takes Kt 
yy ra yy & 7 ly 21. B takes Kt 21. Kt to K2 
erat” Wy — ¥Y 4 22. B takes KtP 22. QR to Kt 
yy 4 Y YW; 23. Bto Qs 23. P to QB3 
—, ys WY : Wi a j 24. Bto 2 24. 3 to Kits 
YY yy Y 25. to K3 25. Kt to 5 
yy YA Vy Ve 26. OR to 26. P to Kts 
Ud yy, “da Ba yy, 27. Pto KR4 
| & yy ee a : fe . ey ety anit on the idea of 
1 J % < Hd ”» r > 
yyy” yyy yy pepe CORE: forking and Kt with Pawn. 
UY iy j ® 27. Q takes RP 
\Yidda j med SS 28. P to KKt3 28. Kt to R6ch 
And after a few more moves White abandoned the 


WHITE. game. 


*‘ AMERICAN Cuess Nuts.” 4. W. King, Pub-| Englishman.” As regards the average merit of the 
lisher, 75 Fulton Street.—This long-promi collec- | stratagems A ade the work Cae us, we are 
tion of chess problems, in the compilation of which | inclined to think they will compare, not unfavorably, 
he editors, Messrs. Cook, Henry, and Gilberg, are un- | with any productions of a like nature; while ry 
derstood to have been industrious: engaged for nearly | originality and eccentricity of conception and stipula- 
ten years, is at length before the public. The total num- | tion we feel assured that the American Chess Nuts 
ber of problems embraced in this  Bigantic work, we be- | stand unrivalled and alone. 
lieve, approximates two thousand five hundred ; all of _—_— 
them of American in, and, necessarily, the pro- Cuess 1n New EnGtanp. Tele, 
duct of the last twenty-four years, for we learn from the | detween Boston and tn ed 
editors’ preface that ‘‘ The first American lem | us a despatch from our frien 
was published in the Spirit of the Times, March 1, | the heavy men of the Boston Chess containing 
1845, by C. H. S. (Stanley), who was originally an | “ “{ game played by telegraph between Spring- 


ic Match 
i, before 





(Jan. 9, 18 





field and Boston, and won by the Boston club.” Of 
the first or other games having composed, or to be 
played in, said match we nothing learn. There is a 
mystery about this afiair which time, doubtless, will 
solve. Meanwhile, the question cannot fail to present 
itself—was it stipulated in the preliminaries of the 
match that the second game should be played first? 
Will any one enlighten us? We ‘‘ want to know!” 
The game sent is an Evans Gambit ; well-contested, 
and resigned by Springfield on the forty-eighth move. 
We are further informed that the average time occu- 
pied for each move was, Boston, seven minutes; 
Springfield, sixteen. 





Micuican Cuess AssociaTIon.—A general con- 
ventioa of chess-players has been called by circular 
to assemble at the rd of Trade Rooms, Jackson, 
Mich., on Jan. 19, when the society above named 
will be duly organized, officers elected, and a series of 
tournaments at once commenced. ‘The subscription 
for members is $3 per annum, which likewise in- 
cludes fee for entry as participant in the play. ‘The 
subscriptions and attendance, either or both, of ama- 





teurs throughout the country are earnestly solicited 
by the committee. Address Harsden D. Smith 
Jackson, Mich. ; 
We observe among the names of the committee 
those of H. A. Bury, F. H. Elder, both of Detroit, 
and others well known in chess circles as among the 
most skilful players in the country. The projected 
meeting has our heartiest good will, and we shall 
await with much interest for such reports of its pro- 
ceedings as some of our good friends may send us. 


SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS. 
Prosieo I. 

1. Kt takes QP. If(Black) 1. B takes Kt ch, 2.Q 
takes Bch. If Black for his first move should take 
Bwith P, then 2, QtoKsch. If Q takes P, 2. Q 
takes Q ch. If Q to K8, 2. R to Kg ch, and if Q to 
RS, 2. Q to K3 ch; in each case giving mate on the 
third move. 

Proscem ‘II. 

1. K takes Kt. If (Black) 1. K to Bs, White 2. Q 
to B2, and if 1. K to Qs, 2. Q to Qz, and 3. P to B 
or Q4 mate. 





Prosiem IV. By E. B. Cook. 
The Circus. 
BLACK. 


Prosiem III. 
From the Berliner Schachzeitung. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 




















WHITE. 
White to move and draw. 





TABLE-TALK. 
HE long list of successes achieved by American lyric and dramatic artists is not yet 
complete. We are called upon from time to time to make fresh additions to the hon- 
orable record, but it seldom occurs that the inscription receives so general and enthusiastic 
an endorsement as it has in the case of our fair countrywoman, Miss Bateman, who seems 
in her new ré/e of Pietra fairly to have eclipsed her remarkable performance of Leah. 
This is saying much, but, on the assurance of the ablest and most exacting of the critics, 
no more than is deserved. The London Times of December 8 says of this performance 
that “ whatever question there may be as to the merits of the play considered by itself, 
there can be none with respect to the actress. Gradually and surely she raised her 
audience to a pitch of enthusiasm which expressed itself at the end of every act, and 
more strongly than ever at the termination of the piece.” Elsewhere in the same criti- 
cism it is added, in admitting some defects in the play, that “it affords a canvass on which 
Miss Bateman is able to display all her power, and that in filling up the outline of Mosen- 
thal she has achieved a creation of her own. That stern figure which appears at the 
beginning, and pertains to a heart that has never been touched by a tender emotion, seems 
likely to inspire respect rather than sympathy till the ice is broken, and then all the 
varieties of passion are revealed by the artist till they reach their climax in the burst of 
hatred to which she gives utterance when Pietra believes Manfred to be false. This 
electrified the audience much after the manner of the famous imprecation in Zea, and, 
like that, was followed by a scene which drew many tears. The grief of Pietra over the 
dead body of her lover, though the sjtuation is by no means novel, is elaborated so as to 
produce a wonderful picturesque effect.” The Standard is even more unequivocal in its 
praise, saying that Miss Bateman represented certain phases of the character of Pietra 
as no other living artist could, and that the enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds. 
The Star prefaces a long and eulogistic analysis of the lady’s performance with the fol- 
lowing : “ Miss Bateman appeared as Pietra last night. ‘The event had been looked for- 
ward to with great interest, and was crowned with complete success. A great recall after 
each act, a shower of bouquets at the conclusion of the play, the presence of Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, the American ambassador, who exhibited the most earnest interest in the for- 
tunes of his fair countrywoman, in her new artistic venture, and, above all, the absolute 
spontaneity and heartiness of the public applause, rendered the night’s performance one 
long triumph for the distinguished actress, whose practised success as Leah had placed 
an absolute obstacle in the way of her acceptance in any other character, except by 
means of some such coup of tragic fire and ‘ faculty’ as last night took the Haymarket 
audience by storm.” There seems no room to doubt that Miss Bateman has achieved a 
real and brilliant success, and we take much pleasure in recording the fact. 


Ir has been discovered that some person has been using a counterfeited frank of some 
member of Congress to send bags of stuff through the mails. With such a large “ free- 
list,” the deficiency in the Post-office Department is not surprising. There is no reason 
why the use of counterfeit stamps should not be expected, since congressmen fell into the 
habit of sending more matter free than they were willing to put their written names upon. 
Not long ago an old and esteemed publisher of this city felt impelled to deny by affidavit 
that he had bought the privilege of using the frank of a senator. These instances only 
illustrate what we remarked last week—that the system itself is an abuse of trust. To 
attempt restrictions is simply to compromise with a serious public duty ; at the same 
time, we do not really expect to see even restrictions, 


THE tragic lynching of the Reno brothers in Indiana is followed by a manifesto from 
the “Committee,” deprecating the necessity of farther action, but warning some dozen 
persons by name and threatening them with the rope. It is impossible not to disapprove 
these outbreaks, but they will occur when other means fail, and they are signs which it is 
not safe to misread. This is real natural justice, blind and unshrinking. The conviction 
that those persons were public enemies, that every man was unsafe while they lived, and 
that courts and laws would not effect their punishment, wrought the tragedy of a mid- 
night execution. Such a conviction is never a baseless one, and the lesson is that the 
administration of the laws is becoming dangerously uncertain. It must be made more 
certain, or the power outside of courts will assert itself. 


Mr. JoHNsoN—the one at Washington—has found an English admirer of his literary 
attainments. The Azglo-American Times remarks that “ few state papers have expressed 
opinions with greater force and beauty of language than the annual messages of Andrew 
Johnson.” While not sharing this almost enthusiastic admiration, we readily concede 
that, in language as well as in dignity, the advantage has not been on the side of Congress 
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during the long quarrel. This simple statement is, so far as its subject-matter goes, no 
light compliment to a man whose wife taught him letters after he had attained manhood. 
Mr. Johnson has not been a model, but he will appear in history at hardly any disadvan- 
tage as contrasted with his more fortunately-trained persecutors. 


THE postmen,of New York have got into uniform at last, and a very good uniform 
it seems to be. That public opinion has undergone some change during the last few 
years is plainly shown by the matter-of-course acquiescence in such things as uniforming 
policemen and postmen, and in permitting even servants in livery to pass through the 
streets without being mobbed. Twenty years ago this would have been impossible. 
What will twenty years more bring? 


One of the morning papers has been helping its own sales and doing a public service 
by naming some scores of retail dealers—thus far chiefly grocers—in the city who sell 
short weight, giving instances in each case. It is a good work, but, we fear, a hopeless 
one ; the subject will become stale long before the “short” dealers are all mentioned. 
If people are to know how and when they are cheated, the wisdom will become pain- 
ful, and they will desire blissful ignorance again. We wait, however, with much in- 
terest the commencement of libel suits against the journal in question. 


Woon’s Museu is said, among its other attractions, to number the veritable oldest 
inhabitant of the city, who remembers and can discourse intelligibly of a time when 
Broadway was quite unobstructed throughout its entire length. Credat Fudaus. 


THE valuable collection of books belonging to Mr. T. H. Morrell, which includes 
many scarce works on America and some illustrated ones of importance, is to be sold at 
auction by Bangs, Merwin & Co., on the evenings of January 12, 13, and 14. 


WE are informed that 4 Journey in Brazil, by Prof. and Mrs. L. Agassiz, has been 
translated into French by Mr. Felix Vogeli, under the supervision of the authors, and at 
the expense of the Emperor Dom Pedro II. The Parisian editor, M. L. Hachette, pub- 
lished in the last numbers of his periodical, the Zour du Monde, some specimen chapters, 
and the whole book will be issued very soon, in two editions, the more costly one illus- 
trated by fine and numerous engravings. 


THREE other books will soon be published about Brazil in the United States. One is by 
Capt. Burton—the celebrated African explorer—who has just returned from a visit to the 
gold and diamond districts. Another is by Mr. James Orton, of Rochester, N. Y., who 
has already, however, published the bulk of his work in one of the New York dailies. 
The third is by Prof. Hartt, of Cornell University, the gentleman to whom Prof. Agassiz 
entrusted the geological part of his last expedition. 


Mr. FREDERICKS’s new book about our new acquisition of Alaska makes out that the 
United States has made a much better bargain in the purchase than is commonly sup- 
posed, or than we, for our own parts, are prepared to believe. 


AN English paper calls attention to the danger that through negligence a great prize 
of honor and scientific advantage will be lost to England, inasmuch as it is now reasona- 
bly certain that an expedition will start from the United States next spring to solve the 
interesting problem of the existence of open water at the North Pole. In 1527, Thorne 
strongly urged Henry VIII. to patronize an exploring expedition ; to reach the Pole has 
long been a favorite scheme in England, and the record of arctic exploration runs like a 
silver thread through the history of English maritime enterprises ; yet there is now great 
danger of being distanced by other nations. Kane and Hayes have clearly shown that 
the western shore of Smith’s Sound extends a considerable way northward, pointing to the 
conclusion that thé land trends in the direction of the Pole ; Hayes also thinks that the 
Greenland continent terminates beyond Cape Constitution, and that from that point of 
termination open water extends to the Pole itself. Germany and Sweden will also make 
new efforts next summer to reach the Pole. In opposition to the views of Kane and 
Hayes, the Swedish expedition—with a steamer—has been compelled to return, seeing 
nothing in advance but unbroken ice ; and Professor Nordenskiéld states that the party, 
from what they saw, came to the conclusion that “the idea of an open and comparatively 
milder Polar basin is quite chimerical.” Yet it is not easy to conceive what an explor- 
ing party beset by unbroken ice further than the eye can reach does expect to find, or 


why any further attempt should rationally be made, if the notion of the existence of open 
water is held to be absurd. 


AN amusing illustration of the astounding ignorance which even well-informed Eng- 
lishmen sometimes exhibit in talking of American affairs is to be found in Routledge’s 
Livery Boy's Book, where, in an article on Philately, we are gravely assured that among the 
engravings on United States postage stamps are heads of Mr. Lincoln and General Thomas 
(Stonewall) Jackson. Stamps of the Confederacy, we are likewise informed, were orna- 
mented with the portrait of Hickory Jackson, a hero of the war of 1812. This is almost 
on a par with that famous conjecture of the Saturday Review (or was it the Pall Mall 
Gazette ?) that Burnside’s flotilla, which sailed from New York under sealed orders to effect 
a landing on Roanoke Island, and about whose destination there was so much speculation 
at the time, was to attack the enemy in Western Virginia! Of course mistakes of 





this sort are not very heinous, only in view of them it might be charitable to ascribe 
similar American blunders .to something else than provincial ignorance. 


THE last Parliament under the reform act of 1832 has now passed into history, and 
nearly all the statesmen who inaugurated that period have disappeared from the scene. 
A glance at the ministerial list of the first reformed Parliament, which met on the 29th of 
January, 1833, shows the names of the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Earls Grey, Durham, and Carlisle, the Viscounts Althorp, Goderich, and Palmerston, 
the Lords Brougham, Aukland, Holland, and Russell, the present Earl Derby, Sir 
James Graham, and Mr. Charles Grant. Of all these statesmen only Lords Russell and 
Derby are among the living. It is a remarkable fact that Palmerston, Derby, and Rus- 
sell, who were members of the cabinet when the first Parliament met after the reform act, 
should also have been all three premiers during the three last years of the last Parliament. 


A BILL to restore to married women the right of possession in their own property and 
earnings was introduced into the English Commons at the last session of Parliament, by 
Mr, Mill and two others, and obtained partial progress. The women are bestirring them- 
selves, and committees have been formed in leading districts to ascertain and express the 
feeling of the country on the subject. The committee for the North of Ireland, we are 
interested in noticing, consists of nine misses, fifteen married women, and eighteen of the 
repentant abusive sex. 


Warsaw, the capital of what once was known as the Kingdom of Poland, begins 
already to feel the effects of Russification. The rich, display-loving Polish nobles, who 
were accustomed to pass the winter in the city and spend their incomes freely in festivi- 
ties of all kinds, remain this year on their estates. Trade has been paralyzed, the labor- 
ing classes have no employment and are compelled to emigrate. The hotels and the 
great palaces are empty. In fact, the beautiful capital bids fair to become a simple pro- 
vincial town, especially if the rest of the central authorities are removed thence. But the 
Russification proceeds, nevertheless, and begins to interfere even with the large German 
element in the country. In the private evangelical German schools Luther’s catechism 
is to be taught in Russian. 


Max MULLER, the great philologist, appears to be delighted with the Turkish lan- 
guage. In one of his lectures he declares that the ingenious manner in which its numer- 
ous grammatical forms are presented must strike every one who has a taste for that won- 
derful faculty of the human mind which reveals itself in speech. “ Here is a language,” 
says he, ‘of such transparent construction that we can study its inner workings as we 
can watch the progress of cells ina bee-hive.” Another distinguished authority is equaily 
enthusiastic on the same subject: “ We might take the Turkish language for the scien- . 
tific result of some learned body; but no such society could have been able to invent 
what the mind of man has produced in the isolation of the Tartar steppes, only prompted 
by its own laws or by an instinctive power which is as marvellous as any in nature.” 
Yet this is the language which is popularly regarded as barbarous and utterly incapable 
of improvement. 


THE late Baron James Rothschild, the chief representative of /a haze finance, 
lived long enough to witness the ruin of the December financiers—Pereire, Mirés & Co.— 
whose fate he had always foretold. As Austrian consul-general he was one of the oldest 
members of the diplomatic corps, and as a banker he had relations with all the prominent 
statesmen of his day. He enjoyed the personal friendship of Cavour, Antonelli, Bis- 
marck, Von Beust, and others. Francis Joseph of Austria paid him unusual attentions 
at Paris. Louis Napoleon he never liked, either as Prince-President or Emperor, and 
his dealings with the Second Empire were never confidential. Italy owed him a heavy 
debt of gratitude, for without Rothschild French capital would not have sacrificed itself 
for Italian unity and rents. The Baron leaves a son at the head of his house who is said 
to combine the man of the world with the man of business, and will transmit the name of 
Rothschild untarnished to another generation of financial potentates. 


THERE are serious fears that the Orissa famine may have a sequel, The 7Zimes of 
Jndia states that the districts in whicha greater or less failure of the crops is apprehended 
embrace an immense region, extending in the north-east from Mount Abu to Agra, in the 
west to the Sindh frontier, and in the east from the Aravelli range to Meywar and 
Odeypoor. Even in the Punjab and Central India foed will be scarce during the next 
months, 


“ Pugna Nomentana, carmen Petri Esseiva, Roma, 1868,” is the title of a political 
epic which commemorates the battle of Mentana in 268 hexameters, If this epic does 
not equal the //ad, it is no less remarkable and novel in certain other respects. This is 
the first time that the execution of the chassepot has been sung in heroic verse, ‘The 
author is a Swiss, holding a commission in the Pope’s army. 

A MONUMENT is to be erected on the island of Juan Fernandez to the memory of 
“ Robinson Crusoe” by the officers of her Britannic Majesty’s ship Zofaze. It will bear 
an inscription commemorating Selkirk’s landing on the island from the Cingue Ports gal- 
ley in 1704, his being taken away by the Dike privateer in 1709, and the fact that he died 
lieutenant of H. M. S. Weymouth in 1723, at the age of 47. 








A fool cannot be cheated, for no one need 
buy WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT till they try it, free of cost, at 170 
Chatham Square, New York. A dose for the stomach is absurd. It 
mixes with the food and enters with the blood in all parts of the system, 


CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’s_ | 
STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 
WARE. |'WALTHAM WATCHES. 


AMERICAN 





and weakens every part. Stop it and try, free of cost, Wolcott’s Pain 
Paint, at 170 Chatham Square, New You. . 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE, NO. 1,284, 
For the week antiog J — fi contains Historical Recollections of the 
i +» No. IL, 
h Member, 





Reign of George I The Sailor, Blackwood’s Magazine ; 
Phineas Finn, the Iris! ember, XV., by Ant! Trollope, Saint 
Paul’s ; The Rebel Privateers, Richard Cobden ; The anny House on 
the Rhine, Part VIII., by Berthold Auerbach, author of On the Heights, 
etc., translated for the Living Age from Die Presse; The Wesleys and 
their Hymns, Sunday Magazine; Volcanoes and Earthquakes, Saturday 
Review ; Mr. Gladstone’s Incoming Administration, Spectator; Audu- 
bon’s Life, London Review; A Life of King Leopold, Spectator; Bil- 
liards, Pall Mall Gazette; Public Opinion in Germany, Pall Mall 
Gazette ; besides short articles and poetry. 

To New Subscribers, remitting to the publishers for the year 1869, 
Tue Livinc AGE is sent from the beginning of Auerbach’s romance 
(No, 1,277) to January 1, 1869, FREE OF CHARGE. 


LITTELL & CGAY, Publishers, 
30 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Two Terms, tagosing February 22, and September 13, 1869. The 

Resident Prof are ‘Theophilus Parsons, LL.D, Emory Washburn, 

LL.D., and Nathaniel Holmes, A.M. Gentlemen of distinction in the 

pa lecture from time to time on special topics, Application may 

: made for circulars or further information to either of the Resident 
rofessors, 








THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., OF PROVI- | 








DENCE, R. I., having the largest manufactory of Solid Silver Ware in 
the world, with the most improved machinery, and employing the most 
skilled labor, are enabled to offer an unequalled variety of new and beau- 
tiful designs in Dinner Services, Tea Services, and every article specially 
adapted for Holiday and Bridal Gifts. , ) 
They offer also their well-known and unrivalled Nickel Silver Electro- 
plated Ware, in which they have introduced new patterns of rare ele- 
ance. The Solid Silver is guaranteed to be of sterling purity by U. S. 
Mint assay. The Electro-plate is guaranteed to be superior to the finest 
Sheffield ware. Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 
Trade-Mark 


ete ma Electe-Plate. 


CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Salesroom, 3 Maiden Lane, New York. 


HANOVER 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OrrFice: 45 WALL Street, New York. 


Trade-Mark 
for 
Silver. 





FIRE 


CASH CAPITAL, a a Te + «+ $400,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1868, F P . ° 614,004 47 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION ° + 941,059 30 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 
Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 
Western and Southern Agency Department, ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


| Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
| most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
| steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


$75 to $200 per month, or a Commission from which twice that 
amount can be made, by selling the Latest Improved Common-Sense 
Family Sewing Machine ; price $18. 

For Circulars and Terms address 


Cc. BOWERS & Co., 
320 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AFRANIUS AND THE IDUMEAN 
TRAGEDIES. 


With the Roman Martyrs, and other Poems. By Rev. Prof. Joun M. 
Leavitr. One volume t6mo, cloth, $2; cloth gilt, $2 50. 








“Without possessing the subtle, and often exquisite, imagination of 
Longfellow, he seems to us to possess a truer appreciation of character, 
and to afford a better portraiture of the age into which he endeavors to 
conduct his readers.”—Harfer’s Weekly. 
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32- THE NINTH VOLUME.-&1| 


New SusBscrIBERS, SEND IN YOUR NAMEs. 


Op SusscriBers, SEND IN YouR Duss. 


JANUARY 2, 186g. 


No. 206. 


Every friend of THE ROUND TABLE’S, and 
very one who is a friend to National Literature, 


should send in, beside his own, the name of at least 


ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 
REMEMBER, tke price is only 


$5 A YEAR—{2 CENTS A COPY, 


As the Reduction goes into effect with the New Year. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


is acknowledged by the ablest judges, American and European, to be the 
best journal of its class ever established in the United States, and it is 


undoubtedly the most successful. 


Several Strong and Brilliant Writers of leading articles, who have 
never yet contributed to its columns, begin with the New Year. In 
Politics, Miscellaneous Topics, and Art the Paper will aim to be as 


valuable as in Literature. 


THE ROUND TABLE CHESS FEUILLETON 
BEGINS WITH THE NEW YEAR, 
And it has been placed in charge of the eminent chess-player and writer, 


Mr. C. H. STANLEY. 


HOME AND FOREICN INTELLICENCE, 
PREPARED IN A CONCISE AND TAKING Form, 


Will hereafter be made a Special Feature. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTICES, 
Or a SEARCHING AND UNCONVENTIONAL CHARACTER, 


Will appear as Regularly as they may be Deserved. 





THE STAFF OF REVIEWERS 
HAS BEEN STRENGTHENED, 
And Constant Efforts will be made (particularly in special subjects) to 


have their work the best of its kind that can be produced. 


THE READING MATTER 
Witt Att APPEAR IN 
ENTIRELY NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE, 


To Begin the New Volume. 


SEND IN YOUR NAME 


And your Friend’s Name at once, 


ORTON’S PREPARATION! 


EsTABLISHED 1866. 
THE APPETITE FOR TOBACCO DESTROYED !! 


Leave off Chewing and Smoking the Poisonous Weed, ‘Tobacco. 
One box of Orton’s Preparation is warranted to destroy the appetite for 
Tobacco in any person, no matter how strong the habit may be. If it 
fails in any case the money will be refunded. It is perfectly safe and 
harmless in all cases. It is almost impossible to break off the use of To- 
bacce by the mere exercise of the will. Something is needed to assist 
nature in overcoming a habit so firmly rooted. With the help of the Pre- 
paration, there is not the least trouble. Hundreds have used.it who are 
willing to bear witness tc the fact that Orton’s Preparation completely 
destroys the appetite for Tobacco, and leaves the person as free from any 
desire for it as before he commenced its use. The Preparation acts direct- 
ly upon the same glands and secretions affected by tobacco, and through 
these upon the blood, thoroughly cleaning the poison of Tobacco from the 
system, and thus allaying the unnatural cravings for Tobacco. No more 
hankering for Tobacco after using Orton’s Preparation. Recollect, it is 
warranted, 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
The following are a few selected from the multitude of recommendations 
in our possession : 
From W. P. Heald, Esq., Bangor, Maine. 
Banoor, Maine, April 14, 1868. 
I hereby certify that I have used Tobacco for thirty years past, and for 
the last fifteen years I have used two pounds per month. I have made 
attempts to leave off at different times. I have left off one year at a time, 
but always continued to hanker for it till I used Orton’s Preparation, 
which has completely cured me of the appetite for Tobacco. I would 
recommend all who are afflicted with this terrible habit to try the Prepara- 
tion, which will certainly cure if the directions are followed. 
W. P. HEALD. 
From E, W. Atkins, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Kwnoxvit_e, Tenn., August 5, 1867. 
This is to certify that I had used Tobacco to such an extent that my 
health had become greatly impaired, and my whole system deranged and 
broken down. In June, 1867, I purchased one box of Orton’s Prepara- 
tion, and after using it I found that I was completely cured. I have not 
had any desire or hankering for Tobacco since using the Preparation. 
I believe it to be all that it is recommended, and I would advise all who 
wish to quit the use of Tobacco to try one box of Orton’s Preparation. 
E. W. ATKINS. 





From John Morrill, Bangor, Maine. 

Marcu 31, 1868. 
This is to certify that I used Tobacco for eighteen years ; have tried 
many times to break it off, but have suffered so much from a dizziness in 
my head and a gnawing in my stomach that I have soon given up the 
trial. A short time since a friend induced me to try Orton’s Preparation 
(sold by you). I have done so and am completely cured. I did not in 
the least hanker after Tobacco, either to smoke or chew, after I began 
to use the preparation. JOHN MORRILL. 





Beware of Counterfeits and all articles purporting to be like this, of the 
same name or otherwise. The great popularity of Orton’s Preparation 
has induced unprincipled persons to attempt palming upon the public 
counterfeit and inferior articles. Purchasers will please order directly 
from the proprietor, or his duly authorized Agents. 





The Price of Orton’s Preparation is $2 per box, forwarded to any part 
of the country, post-paid, on receipt of price. Money sent by mail at our 
risk. Address, C. B. COTTON, Proprietor, 
Box 1748, Portland, Me. 


REFERENCE: 


We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we have had personal dealings 
with C. B. Cotton for several years, and have found him to be an honor- 
able and fair-dealing man, and one worthy the confidence and patronage 
of the public. 

Dr. S. B. Gowell, Rev. J. S. Green, S. B. Richardson, Esq., Portland, 
Maine; Hon. E. K. Boyle, Belfast, Maine; Alonzo Barnard, Esy., 
Bangor, Maine; Charles H. Morrill, Biddeford, Maine; Mr. M. 
Quimby, St. Johnsville, New York ; Wm. O. Sweet, Esq., West Mans- 
field, Mass. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of witich were effectually 














SO AS TO SECURE THE FULL SET FOR BINDING. 


REMEMBER! 
The Ninth Volume and Fifth Year Begin 
with No. 206, January 2, 1869. 
$5 A Year in ApvANCE. 
$4 CLERGYMEN AND TEACHERS. 


12 Cents a Sincie Copy. 





*,* Remit by Draft, Bank Check, or Post-office Order, to 








relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 


PRESENT 


Is THE 


MAGNIFICENT 


DORE BIBLE, 


With Two Hunprep anp TuirTy SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. 
Two Volumes, muslin, $64; two Volumes, in full morocco, from $100 
to $200. 


CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, Publishers, 
596 Broadway, New York. 
Retail Department During the Holidays, 


574 Broadway. 





THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tue SouTHERN Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fittin; — for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to a x9 oe the South a literary periodical of the higher 
class; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 

Our success thus far ¢onvinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers, and especially the conservative portion of the North ; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of Tut Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 
articles will have their cordial approbation. 

Tue SouTHEerNn Review is agg quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July, and October. Each number contains 250 large 
octavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 

Contributions are invited from all sections of the country. 

ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 
WM. HAND BROWNE, 


Editors and Proprietors. 
6 St. Paut Street, Baltimore 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 


WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BRoADWay, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866, 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The s und- 
ing-board, rel d from its with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. Al! lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 


pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 








THE STECK PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 
are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 


ness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 


Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTF, 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 











None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and 
after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps, 





Rosert SEWELL. James F; Pierce. 


SEWELL & PiERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. 


Messrs. SeweLt & Prerce practise in all the Courts of the State of 
New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 





{32 Nassau Street, New York. 


management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Conveyancing, Organ- 
ization of Companies, etc., etc. 





New and ere coaches run through without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 

—— trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as follows: 

8 a.m., Day Express, 10 A.M., Express Mail, 
5.30 P.M., Night Express, 6.30 p.M., Night Express, daily. 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 

Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 

From BurFrAto, 5.25 A.M., Day Express; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail ; 
2.50 p.M., Lightning Express, daily ; 6P.M., Night Express; 11.20 P.M., 
Night Express. 

From Dunkirk, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail: 5.50 p.m., Night F xpress. 

FroM SALAMANCA, 6.20 A.M., Day Express ; 10 A.M., Express Mail ; 
3-25 P.M., Lightning Express ; 7.40 P.m., Night Express. 

unning through to New York without change. 

The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 

accompany all night trains. 


Through tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines. 


WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 
H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 
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